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W iIuttle's 
Music Department 


During the years of building our present library of 
music, it has been our aim to better serve an ever ex- 
panding musical program — and to meet every require- 


ment of the music educators demand. 


We invite teachers, students and music lovers to eall in 
person or write us in regard to their problems in pro- 


gram building and the selection of music. 
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OUR MUSIC BY MAIL SERVICE WILL 
SAVE YOU MUCH TIME 
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he Southwest's most complete music bouse } 

| 1108 Elm St. Dallas | 
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MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated ) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus. M.A. President 


1710 TYLER, AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Music - Dancing - Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


_— 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for Fall ; 
Spring Terms. Guest artist instructors 
summer term in addition to regular facu! 
Accredited by Texas State Department 0) 
Education 
Member of Texas Association of Music 
Schools 
Approved for G. I. Bill of Rights Training 
Under Laws 346 and 16 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


The School of Fine Arts 
Provides 


PROFESSIONAL ‘TRAINING IN: 
ART, DRAMA, MUSIC, RADIO, 
AND SPEECH 


For Catalogue or Further Details 


Address 


lI. SMITH McCORKLE, Dean 
School of Fine Arts 


Pexas Christian University, Fort Wort! 
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Music Teachers of Texas 
OUR SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
is complete in every detail. One of the large 
in the South. 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Open a Charge Account with Us and See the 
Difference. 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 


Established in 1901 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg 

Dean, School of Music and Fine Arts 
Daniel Baker College 

Brownwood, Texas 

Mae Brannon, M. A. 


Chairman, Department of Music 
East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 
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Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin Junior College 
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Chairman, Department 
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Dean, Department of Music 


University 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 
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Chairman, Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin 
Belton, Texas 
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Director, Department of Music 
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McMurry College 
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Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
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Our Lady of the Lake College 
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Trinity University 
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4332 Lovell. Treas., Miss Sheila Al- 
len, 2256 5th Ave. 
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Miusical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, TeXas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, Lb. M., M. A., 
Mus. D., President 

Fort Worth Conservatory 
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Jeanette Tillett, President 
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Piano Excellence - Prizes For 1948 
Cuild Diploma Winners 


(Made available through the cooperation of Business Patron Members of the 


National Guild of Piano Teachers). 


1 ARTIST DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the FIVE MOST OUTSTANDING, (a) $250.00 Cash 
Prize, and (b) Round-Trip Fare to New York City, and (c) An audition Before an Artist-Judge of inter- 
national repute, and to the ONE Chosen as MOST OUTSTANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, 
and (e) A Debut Appearance in New York. : 


2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS-—to Each of the TEN MOST OUTSTANDING from 


Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 


5. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING trom 
Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 


RULES GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 


1. A SUPERIOR RATING trom the Judge as a High School, Collegiate, or Artist Diploma Win- 
ner in the National Piano Playing Auditions shall be required of each entrant. 


%) 


2. Submission for judging one or two 12 Inch Phonograph Records of the Entrant’s playing of 


from 2 to 4 compositions of contrasting style, at least one of which must be by an American Composer. 


Choice of numbers left to Entrant. 


3. EACH RECORD shall bear the name and address of the Entrant, and the name and address of 
his teacher. 


tL An ENTRY FEE OF $2.00 shall accompany the Records of Each Entrant. All Records shall be- 


come the property of the Guild and in no case be recurned to the Entrant. 


> THE RECORDS OF EACH ENTRANT shall be sent by parcel post (prepaid) to GRACE 
WHITE, 527 West I2Ist Street, New York, by NOVEMBER FIRST. 


6 ALL P-E-P WINNERS shall be announced by December First, in the Musical Courier and 
published in the Guild Yearbook. 


7. PIANO-EXCELLENCE-PRIZES shall be awarded the Winners as special Christmas presents 
by December 24th, except the Grand Prize for the Most Outstanding Artist Winner, which will be pre- 
sented publicly at the Debut Concert in New York City. 


For Complimentary Guild Literature, as follows: 
1. THE ACM-GUILD SYLLABUS 
2. THE NFSM STUDENT HANDBOOK 


3. COAST TO COAST COMMENTS 


Address— 


IRL ALLISON, 


Founder - President 


Bes 1113: 2.202. .7° eee ae 
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Gabriel Fransee, B.S., M.A., 
both degrees of the University 
1 Houston, is Associate Proles- 
wr of Voice, Howard Payne Col- 
ege. Brownwood, Texas. As a 
wy of public school age, he 
layed the violin in the Houston 
wmphony Orchestra under sev- 
eral conductors immediately pre- 
ceding Ernst Hoffman. As a 
vung man he discovered that 
ic was the possessor of a very 
ine baritone voice, and there- 
iter he began seriously ‘the 
study of Voice, in the city of 
Houston, under several of the 
eading teachers of that city. For 
wo vears preceding his coming 
” Howard Payne College, he 
laueht Music Education in Lou- 
slana State University. Mr. 
Fransee is prominent in civic 
and music affairs of Brown- 
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The Story of Gabriel Pransee 


wood. Officially, he is director 
of music for the Rotary Club, 
and of the choir of the First 
Baptist Church. He availed him 
self of the privilege of study 
this summer in the Christiansen 
Choir School at beautiful Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Ili- 
nois. Mrs. Fransee is also a sing- 
er. Mr. and Mrs. Fransee have 
one little daughter to assist in 
steering their musical careers. 

Virginia Decherd, Director of 
Choirs, Austin High School, re- 
ports that she has 90 select 
voices in the Acapella Choir. 
Virginia has been a Division I 
Director for several seasons. This 
shows that it pays to do a stand- 
ardized type of choral directing. 
She gives the Magazine a good 
boost also. 





Let’s Think This Over 


AN EDITORIAL 
By I. Smith McCorkle 
In the face of the chaos which 
1 


has marked this filth decade of 
the twentieth century, almost no 


one in these United States can 
find time, anymore, to think. 
[his circumstance could prove 


to be the major tragedy of the 


ave. 


Man cannot live by bread 
alone. Regardless of whethe: 
the diet is by choice or by torce 


of circumstances, the answer 1 
mains the same. In 
though, most of us have 
control of our jobs to the point 


these days, 


lost 


that we rush madly trom day 
to day trying merely to keep 
up with oun schedules. Lhe 
morrow must take care of It 
self. 

Even our national adminis 
tration candidly admitted that 
in the midst of war days there 


was no time for thoughtlul plan 
ning. Instead, procedure had to 
on a trial and error basis, 
always experimental. Whether 
this was justifiable may be cd 
batable, but the fact that a ce 
tain amount of blundering, in 
efficiency, and waste resulted is 
beyond dispute. That will al 
wavs be true for nation or in 
dividual when there is no time 
to think. 

Yes, man cannot live by bread 
alone. He must perforce use his 
intellectual faculties to 
his spiritual capacities, else lh 
machine. A 
machine can perform only ae 
cording to a fixed pattern, doing 
the same thing over and ove 
again until finally it wears out, 
and then it is replaced by an 
other machine. A machine can 
come into existence only as a 
product of the mind of man. It 
can perform only as it is direct 
ed by the mind of man. So it is 
of our physical being. We are 
the products of a Master Mind, 
but our direction is left to us. 
Therein we differ, potentially, 
from the machine. It rests with 
us Whether we shall, in fact, ac- 
tually be any different. 

Mankind, in order to fulfill 


be 


SsuUCCO) 


becomes merely a 
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its lunction as men, 
the formulation 
of a thoughttul philosophy of 
life. 


is not enough. 


must resort 


individually to 


Lhoughtless activity, alone, 
And wi all know 
that once we have become profi 
cient in Our Vocation it Is possi 
ble for us to carry on by a pro 
cess of thoughtless activity. Olt 
en, though, we 


remembe} 


do not 
this fact, and, conse- 


quently, we tend to deceive our 


stop Lo 


selves into believing that we are, 
ful 
filling our place in human des 
tiny. We haven't found the time 
to think the thing through, and 
the 
CXISTS. 


im Our vocational pursuits, 


ihus to recoenize situation 
a 


as it actually 

Wi 
ferent trom others. Wi develop 
a skill in teaching. We know the 
literature which should — be 
taught. Automatically mind 
lunctions to the 


each individual pupil. We have 


music teachers are no dil 


oul 
° 
meet needs ol 


become vocationally mechaniz 
ed, perhaps to a highly efficient 
ut Stop to 
think? What is our true philoso 
phy with respect to music teach 
What are 
tions with respect to the place of 
music in the lo what ex 


tcnt can we, 


degree. do we eCvel 


ing: our real convi 
world? 
under rigid rules of 
logic, pustify ou prolessional ex 
istence? 
Someday, inescapably, we, 
along with the rest of the world, 
will exhaust our capacity to ex 
ist by bread alone. Then it is 
shall the 


meantime we have solved a great 


that we die, unless in 


many problems which go be 
yond and have far deeper sig 
nificance than the meeting ol a 
daily schedule. Where the an 
swer lies this writer cannot say, 


but the pages of history are re 
plete with irrefutable evidence 
that must be found 
or we Shall perish. 


the answer 


N. G. Patrick, an assistant in 
the Band School of Texas Tech 
College during the summer ol 
1947, has resigned his position in 
Donna to accept a similar posi 
tion in San Benito. 

Grace Hamilton remains one 
of the important music leaders 
in the city schools of Waco. 
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NEW Ludwigs Score Again ROCKY M e PEACHERS AGENCY 
ree Enrollment 
; ee Address: William Ruffer, Ph.D. 
The Outstanding Band Concert “HIT” of the Year! 0 a 2 teal = 
TAL TERS’ 6 ” ° — - . . 

HAROLD L. WALTERS Bobby Sox Suite a % By R 
(1) Sox on Parade (2) Browsin’ Round (Blues) (3) Bobby Boogie TELKA S. STAFFEL, Pianist iy 
Gleen C. Bainum says: “Bobby Sox Suite igs a sure-fire hit. Band STAFFEL SCHOOL OF PIANO 
Directors who have occasion to use novelties of a swing type will All Levels of Instruction 
take no chance in ordering it “sight-unseen”. 235 Army Blvd., San Antonio, Texas 

Full Band $6.00; Symph, Band $8.00; Piano solo $1.00 “ it 
a a orcas i ai acs ria at ee or metho 
HAROLD L. WALTERS —-, Heermeine 
“ ” SCR: , 
Western Idyl”—Overture LLEWELLYN ROBERTS, BARITONE choral 
A NEW Class C (grade 3) overture for Contest, Festivals or Con- PROFESSOR OF VOICE AND CHOIRS sults 11 
cert. Bands will enjoy playing this overture by this brilliant Amer- Hardin College are sul 
ican composer. A 1948 Texas required number. REGO ne site tal 
Full Band $4.50; Symph. Band $6.50 Available for Personal Concerts bieve 
, ae Address: Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Texas ace" 
\. LOUIS SCARMOLIN’'S —! Blective 
6“ ” SES Se ee - traits € 
Marco Polo”—Overture oe 
POLLO L LLL LLL LL LLL LL LM LLL LLL LL LL ML LL i ly -@o pale ( 
A NEW outstanding band work. (Class C or Gr. 3) by the composer ame aogieen Pm se ‘SIC S Mm a 
of “LITHUANIAN RHAPSODY,” whose numbers are constantly in ) 160 > al pore gl nary — a —s Y me 
demand. Seleeted as required number on the Texas 1948 list. ) pal es fetta ey . aloe \ Gsire 10 
Full Band $5.00—Sym. Band $7.00 ‘ Just back of Carnegie Hall I dene 
, a on , USED MUSIC AT HALF PRICE i © 
ALL ABOVE NUMBERS PUBLISHED CONCERT SIZE ) Classical and Modern: Opera Scores: Miniature Scores: ygscss 
FROM ENGRAVED PLATES d Chamber Music: Books on Music t natura 
, MU SIC BOUGHT — ‘fand nu 
“Ludwig publications are Consistently GOOD”! Walter Olsen ee Pe ee ee ee “* Blast bu 
Nebr. State Band Association sain ites scaciiaaiiibctnaceinaplictttncaatiat ae | 
(,00(¢ 
Ask to see them at your dealers, or Order from et LARGE COLLECTION OF VIOLINS ela aia . — 
\ Old and New With Concert Tones \ = 7 
{ Reduced 46% — Send for New List that it 
» \ Plort tc 
RUT (0 LITT: FRANCIS DRAKE BALLARD pio 
Estab. 1915 ett | pee 
323 Frankfort Avenue Cleveland 13, Ohio FT ie San ws Me i laaie. 
i comes 
Ir ee uvely 
| a] could 
| Hills Presents EXCITING MUSIC for the CNew Semester! } p inforn 
| it 
| AN OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION TO BAND LITERATURE for STRING ORCHESTRA 1 B that 
|| E skills 
| FROM THE NEW WORLD FIDDLE-FADDLE Huanst 
: by Leroy Anderson WF condt 
| Symphony No. 5 Intrigued with the celebrated “Perpetual Motion” for violin by | endo 
ry Paganini, Anderson has fashioned a modern work in similar style, fh: | 
FIRST MOVEMENT with the first violins playing in unison. Instrumentation: Full — | am 
4 , . eee ees Score, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass and optional Piano. Tan 

By ANTON DVORAK _ Transcribed by ERIK LEIDZEN . am :; | poter 

Available for the first time in a band setting, this FIRST MOVE- JAZZ PIZZICATO by Leroy Anderson —— 1.50 | | Bconte 

MENT of the famed Dvorak symphony has been brilliantly scored JAZZ LEGATO by Leroy Anderson 1.50 thorit 

by Leidzen for the various sections, We very proudly dedicate this These two works have been delightfully recorded by Arthur Fielder son, j 

work to the American band library. and the Boston Pops Orchestra, Victor Record No. 10-1089, | nd 

FULL BAND 7.00 SYMPHONIC BAND 9.50 For CONCERT ORCHESTRA ! instr’ 
| BAND MUSIC « you tite iv! PROMENADE by Leroy Anderson | | tha 
: Modern semi-descriptive piece with a repeating “walking” theme, | Band 
MANDALAY Overture by Forrest L. Buchtel which builds up from muted trumpet to full orchestra. | # can 
‘ : a é Set A 2.50 Set B 4.00 Set € 5.50 la. 
FULL BAND 4.00 SYMPHONIC BAND 6.00 ; = a elem 
WOODLAND SERENADE ce SYNCOPATED CLOCK by Leroy Anderson | J. ,, 
OODLAND SERENADE ry G. E. Holmes An ingenious, whimsical clock beats in rhythm as the pereussion — || of th 
FULL BAND 2.50 SYMPHONIC BAND 4.00 section presents the clock’s sounds beneath the melody. r 
ANIIT9'V — Set A 2.00 Set B 3.50 Set € 5.00 la 
VANITY FAIR Overture by G. E. Holmes - hee , . oo 
ees tensed ee siideiliatilaliiia: tiatai alie STAR DUST Carmichael-Sopkin | | J 6 
ae sects cw sieht _— - Full Orchestra 3.50 Concert Orchestra 5.00 i bes 
| PACIFIC PANORAMA by David Bennett | PAVANNE by Morton Gould i elt 
| Standard Band 4.00 Full Band 5.50 Symphonic Band 7.00 | Concert Orchestra 3.50 | Symphonic Orchestra 5.00 | bet 
CARNIVAL OF ROSES Overture | by J. Olivadoti micherg 5. Weaver Transcriptions of Ciaqics m1 
a : LARGO From “The New World mitesccoaedl (Dvorak) *195 | Bot « 
Here is a mardi gras of melody and a variety of tempi with inter- MOZART FANTASIE #125 | 
esting parts for all instruments. : 7 rc? 1 bees 
‘ ROSAMUNDE OVERTURE (Schubert) | a *1.50 1B ex, 
Full Band 4.00 Symphonic Band 6.00 *Small Orchestra | ’ 
| | \ 
i Ol i€ 
|__lar Anestes 1 MILLS MUSIC, INC. — sack mins, eres. 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Chicago 4 | fi” 
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By Ralph Ewing, Director 
Vepartument of Music 
Trinity University 

it is the final result and not 
method in conducting which de- 
iermiues the artistic worth of a 
choral perlormance. Good re- 
sults in this field of leadership 
are subject to the same requl- 
site talents necessary lor artisuic 
achievement in any other col- 
lective elfort. In addition to the 
waits of leadership, intelligence, 
yauuence, tact, Slamina, creative 
imagination, and a burning de- 
sire for self-expression, the stu- 
dent of conducting should pos- 
sess impeccable musicianship, 
natural musical feeling, physical 
and mental coordination, and 
last but not least in importance, 
Good Common Sense. 

Some contemporary musicians 
still have the antiquated notion 
that it is a Waste of time and el- 
lort to attempt to teach the ele- 
ments of conducting and that a 
conductor is born and neve 
made. As they put it, “He just 
comes into being trom instinc- 
tively knowing how.” Such ideas 
could come only from those ill- 
informed on the subject. 


It is a common observation 
that perfection in the technical 
skills of conducting can neve) 
transiorm into an accomplished 
conductor those students poorly 
endowed with these necessary, 
inherent and unteachable traits. 
Granted, however, that these are 
potentially present, it is the 
contention of such eminent au- 
thorities as Archibald ‘IT. Davi- 
son, in the field of choral music, 
and Herman Scherchen, in the 


instrumental field, and others, 
that through expert teaching 
and assiduous practice miuc h 


can be taught concerning the 
elements of conducting which 
go to make up the applied skills 
of the art. It is an accepted fact 
tha many talents are 
God-given and fall into the cat- 
egory unteachable subjects. 
It is likewise true that these 
same traits become practically 
useless without the supplement 


of these 


ol 













of certain technical skills which 
can be acquired only through 
expert training. 

\ll training is of a technical 
order. In the field of conduct- 
ing it is the technique of the 
choral field rather than the in- 
strumental field which offers the 
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best and 


most elficient ap 
proach to the subject of ele- 
mentary conducting. There are 


three reasons why the choral ap- 
proach is superior to that of the 
instrumental approach. ‘Lhey 
are listed as lollows: 


1. Choral composition is, in 
general, less complex in lorm 
and structure. 

2. Choral music has a text 
which gives the student deli- 
nite ideas lor expression. 

3. A choral ensemble is com- 
posed of living instruments who 
both individually and _ collec- 
tively offer the student a more 
direct and intimate contact with 
human nature. 

lo become an artist conduc- 
tor in either the choral or in- 
strumental tield, the student 
must first become a good teach: 
er and organizer; second, an el- 
ficient drill-master; and third, a 
creative artist. Since the very 
foundation of the essential skills 
required in each of these three 
important roles is authentic 
knowledge of the music at hand 
in relation to the ensemble 
available to reproduce it, the 
first cardinal law in conducting 
can be stated and delined as tol- 
lows: Know the Musical Score 
in Relation to the Ensemble 
Available to Keproduce It. 


A modern musical score is 1n 
itself a graphic representation 
of centuries of progress in the 
art of music composition. It is 
an ingenius musical blueprint 
ol a composer’ s own organized 
ideas. It is also the conductor's 
direct source of instruction con- 
cerning the = specifications in 
sound, rhythm, desired musical 
and emotional expres 
Authentic knowledge ol 
the score is of such supreme im- 
portance in every phase of the 
art that the fruits of all labo 
in conducting on the part of 
the student prove ultimately 
negligible when this cardinal 
law is ignored. 

Phe student of conducting is 
indebted to the philosopher, the 
psychologist, the physicist, the 
historian, and the professional 
musician for the vast storehouse 
of knowledge available concern- 
ing music. The philosopher has 
approached the subject from 
the aesthetic point of view as 
music affects both the individ- 
ual and society as a whole; the 
psychologist has made studies 


cllects 
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The Four Cardinal Laws ot Conducting 


of the mental and physical reac- 
tions to creative ellort in music; 
the physicist has made a study 


of the nature and behavior ol 
the elements of sound and 
rhythm; the’ historian has re- 


corded all obtainable lacts with 
reference to both the develop- 
ment and trends music 
through the ages; and the pro 
fessional musician has made a 
lite study of the principles ol 
the applied art of music both as 
to theory and performance. ‘The 
student must be thoroughly 
aware olf all of these contribu 
tions analyze intelligently 
und interpret the score. 


ol 


to 


In order that the serious stu 
dents may spend his time in 
study and practice more ell 
ciently, it is expedient that he 
become conscious of the strong 
and weak points in his training 
as well as of his present level 
of accomplishment. The follow 
ing comprehensive examination 
is olfered with such a goal in 
mind: 


l. Have the 
mental equipment and training 
to make a profound study and 
analysis of the text and musical 
content of a composition? 

2 determine 


you necessary 


2. Can \ the 
dominant thought and tecling 
of the text? 


you 


5. Can determine — the 
prope phonetic sounds, Oppo! 
tunities for choral nuances, lo 
cate hazards to perfect diction, 
to blending 


you 


y of tones, and to | 
gato singing and perlect intona 
tion? 

1. Can vou become so imbued 


uo 
> 


with the author’s thoughts and 
that 
them 


leclines able to 
tm) 


Inake 
thus use them as a basis fon youl 
plan of interpretation? 

» Do 
thought, 


you are 


vour very own and 


th« 
expression 
and phonetic beauty of the text 
of such s upreme importance 
that you would make all othe 
clements of choral Composition 
subservient? 

6. Can you interpret the 
thought and feeling of the text 
by oration in such a manne 
that will clearly demonstrate the 
emotional charge you desire the 
music to express? 

7. Can you determine musical 
form by analysis? 

8. Can you analyze the har- 
monic content in relation to the 
natural laws governing the af- 


you conside) 


emotional 
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linity of tone? 

9. Can you determine by 
analysis the phrasing, shading, 
climax, and mechanical 
problems which will be hazards 
to sell-mastery on the part ol 
members of your ensemble: 

10. Have you acquired the es 
sential skills necessary to become 
an accurate choral diagnostician, 
ellicient drill-master and a_per- 
lecuuionist in the control 


locatc 


Ol ch 


scmble? 
Ll. 
KCC 


Have you developed a 
discrimination pitch, 
diction tone 


ol 
vowel color, and 
quality? 

12. Are you equipped to pian 
and execute an ellicient rehear- 
sal based upon the tour cardinal 
laws ol conducting: 


13. Are you equipped to col 
rect probl ns arising concerning 
iIntonauion, phonetics and good 
tone production; 


l4. Can you make a _ Driel, 
clear and interesting ex plana- 
tion of the work at hand in re- 


lation to the thought and teel 
ing of the text and the compos- 
ers musical treatment of the 
Salliecr 

15. Are you able, alter mak 
ing a thorough and protound 
study of all the elements of choi 
al work, to form an imaginary 
conception the work pel 
formed whole and based 


upon the composer's ideas, com 


ol 


as a 


pletely and perlectly performed? 

lO. Are an artist in the 
control of sound? Can you by 
means of vivid and unobtrusive 
pantomiune control the individ 
collective eltort of an 
and at the same time 
INSP ire the right emowuonal colo; 


you 


ual and 
ensemble 


and quality ol the phrases 
17.Do 
and motive 


you have as your pul 


pos 


tlie 


at perlormance 
the lives 
those participating and the add 


cnrichment of ol 
ed happiness to those listening? 

I8. Do you have the ability to 
forget self and devote your soul 
to this purpose at both rehearsal] 
and performance? 

19. Are 
each member of 
to give individual expression to 


you able to inspire 


your ensemble 
his own emotion and at the same 
time the collective 
pression of the entire group? 

29). Are you able to instil] in 
the minds of your ensemble and 
the audience a feeling of confi- 


control ex- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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cence in) your musical direc- 
tion? 
“Put the score in your head 


and not your head in the score,” 
is another way of stating this 
first and most fundamental ol 
all laws in conducting. One ol 
the most common faults among 
conductors as well as students of 
conducting is that they pay too 
much attention to the use ol 
gestures as they pertain to beat- 
ing time and too little attention 
to the serious stucly ot the score 
itself. It is more pathetic than 
it is ridiculous to see the con- 
ductor at a performance  de- 
manding memory work from his 
ensemble when at the same time 
he has his own head buried in 
the score. Since it has been prov- 
en by demonstration that a 
chorus can never do its best 
work until each member in the 
ensemble has his part memoriz 
ed and is able to devote all his 
attention to the conductor and 
all his efforts to self-expression, 
is it not reasonable to assume 
that the same might be applied 
to the conductor? 

The greatest pleasure comes to 
both listener and participant of 
choral music when each mem- 
ber of theeensemble is in perfect 
sympathy with the meaning and 
spirit of the text and is literally 
thrilled emotionally by the in- 
dividual and collective natural 
expression of that feeling. Artis- 
lic Singing in its last analysis is 
“glorified speech.” ‘The thought, 
emotional expression, and pho- 
netic beauty of the text in 
choral music is of such supreme 
importance that all other ele- 
ments of choral composition be- 
come subservient. It is from this 
clement of text that the compos- 
er obtained his original inspira- 
tion to create the musical work. 
lt is from this same source that 
the conductor obtains an intel- 
ligent basis for his plan to re- 
create the same work. 

Authentic knowledge in the 
science of music composition is 
recognized as a pre-requisite to 
any skill in analysis. However, to 
recommend to a student of chor- 
al conducting that he make a 
profound study of the text of 
the composition may seem su- 
perfluous. The neglect of this 
phase, though, is too often the 
case among conductors as well 
as students of conducting. To 
go wrong here is effortless; to 
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go right means hard work and 
self-discipline. ‘The following 
items are necessary for an ac- 
curate and thorough mastery ol 
any good choral] literature. ‘I hey 
are outlined here with the hope 
that they will prove helpful to 
the serious student of conduct- 
ing: 

1. Make a general study ol 
the composition as a whole. 

1. Determine form and classi- 
fy the work. 
2. Evaluate the text 
literary point of view. 
3. Evaluate the musical con- 

from purely an aesthetic 


from a 


tent 
point of view in relation to text. 

!. Evaluate a performance of 
the work in view of purpose and 
nature of ensemble assigned to 
reproduce it. 

Il. Make a detailed study of 
the text. 


1. Determine the dominant 
thought. . 
2. Determine the dominant 


ieeling. 

3. Analyze each phrase in de- 
tail, mark important words, 
word phrases, Opportunities for 
choral nuances, and phonetic 
beauty as well as hazards to per- 
fect diction, vowel purity and 
good vocal production. 

!. Discover an intelligent and 
authentic basis for your ideas of 
the author’s thoughts and feel- 
ings as portrayed in the score. 

5. Allow these ideas and feel- 
ings to be diffused throughout 
your whole being and by means 
of creative imagination make 
them your very own. 

6. Memorize the text. 

7. Orate the text in such a 
manner that you’ will clearly 
demonstrate the emotional 
charge of thought and feeling 
you desire the musical setting to 
glorify. 

a. Either get a listener or cre- 
ate one. 

b. Create within yourself an 
intense desire to express vividly 
these thoughts and emotions and 
to have them grasped by you 
listeners. 

c. Forget self and devote your 
whole purpose to this end. 

Ill. Make a detailed study of 
the musical content of the score. 

1. Analyze in detail the form 
of composition. 

2. Analyze the melodic, har- 
monic and rhythmic elements: 

a. In relation to the laws of 
tonal affinity and effect. 

b. In relation to the natural 
inflection of the words of the 
text and desired mood of the lit- 
erary phrase. 

3. Analyze each phrase mark- 


ing dynamic profile, tempo, op- 
portunities tor shading and 
nazards to sell-mastery on the 
part of the individuals in your 
ensemble. 


!. Memorize the entire score 
in relation to your definite plan 
ol interpretation. 

IV. Research concerning au- 
thor and composer. 

1. Find out all the interesting 
facts and anecdotes concerning 
the lives of the composers of the 
music and the authors of the 
text. 

2. Lhe best form of music ap- 
preciation is MUSIC participation, 

3. Suggestions concerning the 
structure of the melody, the har- 
monic support and the accom- 
paniment are much more inter- 
esting and more easily compre- 
hended when introduced during 
the rehearsal. 

!. Life really begins for the 
choral conductor when he_ be- 
gins to apply the results of his 
own research for his own illus- 
trative purposes. 

Know Exactly What You 
Want from Your Ensemble in 
Relation to the Specifications of 
the Musical Score is the second 
cardinal law in conducting. Like 
the first law, this second law 
has mainly to do with the tech- 
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OSCAR J. FOX, Composer 


HILLS OF 


othe 


Oifers a Limited Number of Recitals 
During Season 1947-1948 


Featuring 
Marjorie McClung, Soprano 


and 


Bernhardt Tiede, Baritone 


For Terms: 


Fox, 328 E. Mulberry 


(If no answer, call: 
Mrs. Lorance Dossett, 
220 Corona, Telephone, Travis 3120) 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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nique in preparation on 
part of the conductor out ide 
the rehearsal and perlormaiice, 
And like all other laws wi) iich 
govern this art in the contro! of 
sound, it is dependent 
strict Obediehce to the first 
“Know the musical score.’ 

“Plan your work and work 
your plan,” is another way of 
stating this second law in con 
ducting. To be able to know cx 
actly what you want from ) ow 
ensemble in relation to thx pe 
cilications of the musical scor 
demands in addition to creative 
imagination and aesthetic judy 
ment, hours of hard 


ON 


- 
= 
= 


WOT} in 
planning and meticulous atten 
tion to detail. The totlowing 
items are mentioned as a sug 
gested outline for research in the 
jurisdiction of this second car- 
dinal law: 


I. Plan for the reproduction 


of a composition as a whol 

1. Make a brief, clear expla 
nation of the work in relation 
to the thought and emotional 
feeling of the text and the com 
poser’s treatment of the text. 

2. Through creative imagina- 
tion, form in your mind a con- 
ception of the composition as a 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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\bilene Christian College, 
Abilene, Texas 
Singing is in Many ways one 
{ the finest of the Fine Arts. 
[he voice as an instrument Is a 





iving one capable of expressing 
very human emotion. 

Some have believed that sing- 
rsare born and not made. ‘his 
is at least partially true, since 
voice quality and musical apti- 
tude are natural endowments. 
But the natural endowment may 
and must be developed by train- 
ing. Those who have great gilts, 
and a willingness to pursue dili- 
vently the study of Singing, 
make great singers. Those with 
lesser gifts, but who have a great 
love for the art, and a disposi- 
tion to work hard, are often able 
io accomplish much. Let us con 
sider here, four aspects of the 
ieaching of Singing in college: 
lechnique, Musicianship, Inter- 
pretation and Character Build- 
ing. 

lechnique—Let us presuppose 
that our student has sufficient 
natural endowment, and then 
we May sum up our technique 
under three headings, Posture, 
Breathing and Diction. 

Posture is the first step in the 
building of a vocal technique. 
Let the student stand erect, with 
the weight of the body on the 
balls of the feet. One foot should 
be slightly forward, with the 


toes turned slightly outward. 
rhe knees should be slightly 
bent and relaxed, never snap- 


ped back in a_ stiff position. 


There should be a feeling of 
thinness from front to back 
where the legs join onto the 


body. The chest should be mod- 
erately high, but free. The shoul- 
ders should be completely re- 
laxed, and feel as though they 
were hanging. The head should 
be crect and relaxed, with the 
thin in, making it possible for 
the jaw to be perfectly free. The 
back should be kept as straight 
as possible. Above all, the stu- 
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dent should have a feeling of 
erectness of spirit, of confidence, 
and of exhileration. 

Inasmuch as tones are sutain- 
ed much longer in song than in 
speech, nothing is more impor- 
tant than proper breath sup- 
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port. Ihe part of the body in- 
volved in breathing is that ex- 
tending from the top of the hip 
bones to the bottom ol the arm- 
pits. Proper breathing for sing- 
ing may be demonstrated nat- 
urally for the student, if he is 
asked to lie on his back on a 
couch without a pillow. Make 
sure that he is pertectly relaxed. 


Let him breathe naturally 
through the nose, with the 
mouth closed until there is a 


slow even movement in the up- 
per abdomen just below the ribs, 
caused entirely by the breath, 
unaided by muscles. If the 
movement does not come satis- 
lactorily, exaggerate the breath- 
ing through the nose to the 
point of making it a bit noisy. 
Next, have the student start an 
inhalation with the mouth clos- 
ea, and open the mouth when 
about half of the breath has 
been taken. Upon opening the 
mouth, the student will find 
that there is a widening of the 
ribs in tront. Have him blow 
the breath out through rounded 
lips, as though he were blowing 
out a lighted match, without al- 
lowing the ribs to collapse. ‘his 
is exactly what happens when 
he sings with proper breath sup- 
port. As the student continues 
to breathe naturally with the 
mouth open, see that his chest 
is filling just in front of the 
armpits. Ihis prevents strain in 
the glands of the neck. Finally, 
have him breathe deeply until 
the back fills. This support, he 
must have for high tones and 
long phrases. 

In singing, all of this happens 
naturally and simultaneously. 
Care should be taken that none 
of this be accomplished by local 
muscular effort. A feeling ol 
openness inside from a point on 
line with the top of the hip 
bones to the center of the rool 
of the mouth will do much to- 
ward keeping the _ breathing 
right. The tongue, palate, and 
jaw should be free at all times, 
and they are kept so by proper 
breathing. When the tongue is 
not being used in  pronuncia- 
tion, it should lie relaxed with 
the tip against the roots of the 
lower teeth. This results in a 
kind of piling up of the tongue 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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or 


Kesnar, Maurits 
7616 St. Nicholas Treasure Ship 
Score $1.50 


Pelz, William 
7403 Sentimental Rhapsody 


Score $3.00——Parts 


Still, William Grant 


0391 Blues, from “Lenox Ave.’ 
Pa. Cd. Se. .60 


Parts complete $2.0! 


, 


complete $2.50 


Taylor, Deems 


0394 Dedication, from “Through 


Score $1.50—Parts complete $2.00 


119 West 40th 
NEW YORK 138, 
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Offers 


leading to either the Bachelor of Arts 


Music degree. 


Dorothy Kaliff 
Ruth Morris 
Lee Norrell 
Mary Beth Mewborn , 


Viola 


Cello 


Voice Martha 
John Seagle 
Joseph Burger 
| Vida Jacobson 
Ralph Ewing 
| rrampet 
Music Theory 


Me rory 





Horn 


Maxwell Saibel 





Parts complete $2.50 


separate 


Separate parts, 


wt., 


Separate parts, 


Orchestral Works 


School or Concert 


parts, each 


each .50 


each .30 


| he Looking Glass” 


Separate 


parts, each .2» 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


Me. Be 





Expert training in the fields of Opera, Radio, 
position, Band, Orchestra, Church Music and Publi 


degree or the 


1947-48 
Piano Violin 
Gladys Calder Francis Buebendor! 
Brooks Alfred Schade 
Miriam Ullrich Hans Wagne! 
Wagner 


Francis Buebendort 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Concert, Music Com 
School 


Bachelor of 


Trinity University Music Faculty 


Organ 

Carl F. Pfatteicher 
Mary Beth Mewborn 
Tympani 

Simon Brown 
Flute 

Donald McDonald 
Clarinet 

Michael] Balnemones 
Bassoon 

Ruth Morris 

String Bass 

Elwood Rossi 
Saxophone 
Vernon Elliott 


tor of the Department 


ie a ‘harles F. J Ss 
Marjorie Walthan Charles F. Jom 
Francis Buebendorf Trombone 
Douglas Williamson 

Harry L. Klayman 

Music Appreciation - 
Albert Herff-Beze - 
Clarinet August Fantilli 
For information write to Ralph Ewing, Direc 
of Music, Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


Music, 
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The Curriculum Of TAMS As 
Related To Four-Y ear College 


By DR. L. W. CHIDESTER, 
Chairman Division of kine Arts 
lexas College vj Aris and 


industiies, Kingsville, Texas 


it ly my assigament Lo dliscuss 
ihe recommendauons ol our 
poard of Directors lor a music 
curriculum lor the upper LWO 
years trom the viewpoint of tic 
sour-ycar College, 


in approaching Unis problem 
we shouid Consider at the out- 


set LWO Opposing schools ol 
thought, At one extreme are 


advocates of the current 
curiculum revision, led by Hai 
vard, Yale, and Princeton, with 
a host of other school joining 
tic parade, then proposals are 
toward required Cuitural Courses 
in specilicd liclds,—away lrom 
the tlormer tree electson ol 
courses. Lhe philosophy ol this 
group ils that every college glad: 
uate should be a well-rounded 
cducated and that the 
concentration in one oO! 
two fields does not produce this 
result. As a practical illustration 
ol this trend, allow me to indi- 
cate how it seems to be allecting 
AXI College. Our B.M. 


degree is the only degree oller- 


LOSE 


po! sO], 
pOLUMIC) 


Lexas 


ed which does not require two 
Our curriculum 
committee now has betore it the 


vears of SCIENCE 


recommendation that the B.M. 
degree requirement in science 
be increased trom one to two 


years. We have the same prob- 
lem in the Ou 
B.M. degree is the only degree 
which requires one year instead 
of two in this field. Further- 
more, we are facing the pres 
already accepted at the 
University and the state teach 
ers colleges, of requiring a yeat 
ol history for every college de 


gree. 


social sciences. 


LI, 


These suggestions are all 
in the direction of requiring a 
cultural background trom every 
college graduate no matter what 
his field of concentration. 

\t the other extreme in cur- 
riculum planning is the Nation- 
al Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic, with its 80 to 90 hours of re- 
quired music, If the B.M. degree 
is to remain a truly professional 
degree, comparable to an engi- 
neering degree which is rapidly 
becoming a five-year course of 
study, and if the B.M. degree is 
to meet the demand of adminis- 
trators for more cultural courses, 
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it is my prediction that we also 
shall be forced to adopt a five- 
yCal course, 

b.M. 
gree the lour-year college also 
olfers @ music Major on a B.A, 
or B.S. degree, with 30 or more 
hours in music, and a so-called 
B.S. protessional degree in mus- 
iw, with 42 or more hours in 
music. ft is clearly a matter ol 
opinion as to the — essential 


In addition to the de- 


courses recommended by oul 
Board of Directors which can 
be included within the total 


hour limitation of any college. 
At ‘Texas A&I College we have 
a 30-hour maximum for a ma- 
jor on the straight A.B. or B.S. 
degrees. My solution for a music 
major under these conditions 1s 


as lollows: applied music 8 
hours (one lesson a week for 
four years), lirst year theory 8 


hours (class meeting daily), first 
year music appreciation 2 hours 
(class meeting twice a weck), 
second year harmony 6 hours, 
musk history 6 hours—total 30 
hours. Assuming that | intro- 
duce counterpoint and 
some form and analysis into the 


some 


second year harmony course, we 
should add about !0 hours to 
this major in order to meet the 
proposed standards of a yea 
each of counterpoint, form and 
analysis, and music history for 


the upper two years. The addi- 


tions would be:  sight-singing 
and dictation 4 hours, counter- 
point 3 hours, form 3 hours. 


One suggested solution, adopted 
by some colleges, is omission of 
credit for applied music but re- 
tention of a certain standard of 
performance from such majors. 
Under this plan we could sub 
stitute 8 hours of the proposed 
theory courses fon hours 
of applied music. Personally | 
doubt very much if music stu- 
dents in Texas can be induced 
to study applied music without 
credit. ‘The only solution 


our 8 


other 


is to increase the amount of 
music allowed for a major. Cer- 
tainly 30 hours are not enough, 


and very few colleges in ‘Texas 
have such a low maximum. With 
a minimum of 386 hours we 
could easily work out a course 
of study which would meet the 
standards as proposed by our 
Board of Directors. For the non- 
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By PAUL VAN KATWIJK 
ean School of Music 


southern Methodist University 


\ number of years ago I read 
book by Harriet Brower, in 
which she interviewed most of 
the outstanding pianists of the 
to their ideas on piano 
The results, as I re- 
were interesting prin- 
ipally on account of the be- 
wildering variety of opinions 
xpressed by these artists. The 
preferences ranged all the way 
fom hand position to concen- 
ation, clearly demonstrating 
that with each of them it was 
the individual subjective ap- 
proach that counted, and that 
the qualities they cherished most 
were probably the same qualities 
they originally had lacked and 
the acquisition of which had 
helped their individual playing. 
Beyond this they offered some 
of the well-known _ platitudes. 
Now this is entirely as it should 
be, because, for a player, it is al- 
ways the wisest policy to stick to 
those ideas that help him most, 
no matter how subjective they 





lay as 
laying 
nember, 


may be, and platitudes, if un- 
derstood as such, still contain as 
much general truth as ever. ° 

I remember that the thought 
which struck me while reading 
this book was a disturbing one. 
If the piano philosophies of 
really great players vary to this 
extent, | thought, is it then at 
all possible to lay down any del- 
inite tenets for a piano 
pedagogy? If I were to answei 
this question today [I would 
probably still hedge by saying, 
“Yes, up toa point” 

I want to make 
in making — this 
statement, | have in mind not 
merely the teaching of the aes- 
thetic part of performance, in- 


good 


clear that, 
half-hearted 


terpretation alone, this in my 
opinion being merely coaching, 
but the teaching of the entire 
baffling and mysterious act ol 
performance. Only this should 


be called teaching. 

Great players are notoriously 
bad explainers, the lon 
this probably being that, 
the individual experi- 
ence of great performance, they 
naturally despain at the thought 


reason 
pos- 


sessing 
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Reflections On Piano Pedagogy 


of explaining much about it in 
so many words. ‘Talent is mostly 
inexplainable. It merely means 
the ability, or art, is an uncon- 
scious process. Each artist must 
find his own inward path, phys- 
ically, intellectually, and acs- 
thetically to his own ability. The 
less individual his approach is 
the less reliable it will be to him, 
the more simple, 
and wholesome he 
the greater will be his control. 
One thing stands true: 
great playing can never be con 
veniently analyzed. 

Now if a great artist cannot 
explain piano playing in a very 
satisfactory manner, what can 
the teacher do, who is rarely a 
great performer himself, 
though sometimes he may be a 
potential one? In fairness it must 
be admitted that he is not 
pected to explain great perform 


spontancous 
can make 


Out as 


cven 


CX 


ance either, but he must be abl 
to discuss it and at least lead 
the way to it. 


Modern 


stress in 


education lays the 
this dilemma on_ the 


talent of the student and justly 


says that where there is no tal 
ent, there can be no teaching. 
It might be well to underline 
this axiom if only in fairness to 


teacher and 
nervous system. Shaw 
sueclow both had this same 
in mind, the one when he 
“Lhose who can, do, 
can’t, teach’, and 
“There are no 
there are only 
both half-truths 
expressed. 


the 
his 


protection ol 
and 
lact 

said 

those who 
the 


Por vl 


othe) 
teachers, 
students” 
unpleasantly 


good 


Here then appears the first ray 
of light on the problem of what 
lies within the province of thi 
teacher and what without, 
and with it 
of his position it is to 
divine, stimulate, 
student’s talent. 
differently 


lies 
comes a suggestion 
basi 
and shape his 
Each student is 
constructed and re 
quires different treatment and 
an individual artistic diet. The 
very arrangemeht and order of 
this diet is probably the foun- 


dation of all good — teaching. 
Naturally, the teacher cannot 
afford to be one hundred per 


cent objective. That would be 
absurd. He, must have per 
sonality and his own ideas about 
technique and _ interpretation, 
which he, in turn, in part receiv 
ed from his teacher. The impor- 
tant thing, however, is for him 


Loo, 


to avoid forcing his ways upon 
the pupil and, if possible to look 


through his pupil's eyes, feel 
through his hands, and think 
through his brains. The best 
things which a student learns 
lrom his teacher are always ab 
sorbed sopntaneously. A good 


pupil is always a good monkey 
and, unless the 
will often imitate 


teacher watches, 
the 
nerisms of his teacher. 

Wi 


ly SI 


very man 


then that the 
eache 


begin to sec 
things a 
pupil 
rather than rigid theorems. 
of all, he must try to 
musician of his pupil. lt 
have a 


can give 
imponderables, 
First 
make a 
is bet 
the 
plano than a pianist who plays 
a number of plano pieces, 
though the latter 
necessarily a 


his are 


ter to musician at 
even 
delinition Is 
Thi 
tendency in concert perlormanc 
is looking fortunately back to 
and the pel 
just 
and 


not disgrace. 


wards sanity decent 


formance of (worthy 


ol the 


music 


name) away trom 


vuic 


teache I 
the 


musical 


sheer virtuosity. 


must awaken and 


student's perception of 


values, of phrasing, tone pro 
duction, directness of expres 
sion, balance of form and tem 
po, and the countless things that 


vo into the making of a musi 


cial 


Next he must help him tind 


the abilitv to execute correctly 
lor it is not enough merely to 
appreciate music, which is the 
domain of the listener or the 
critic. The student must learn to 


perform it, which is indeed a 


mouthful, or shall we say a 
handful! 
So now the teacher girds his 


loins to wrestle with his pupil's 


t chnique or the lack of it. Be 
it said at once that technique, a 
thorny word, considered in_ its 
true sense, is just as individual 


a matter as interpretation. In 


fact the two are but aspects ol 
one and the same thing, artists 
expression, What else is. true 


technique but the ability to pe 


lorm a musical passage the way 
one feels it should be perform 
ed? Fechnique in its widest 
sense is nothing but the “abili 
tv’ in art. This is what Liszt 
meant when he said: “The artist 
needs three things, technique, 
more technique and still more 
technique.” lechnique then is 
(Continued on Page 19) 





T eaching Singing- 


(Continued from Page 9) 


back of the lower teeth, and a 
complete relaxation or dropping 
at the back or roots, which makes 
it possible to sing through a 
completely open throat. A feel- 
ing of cool lift in the roof of 
the mouth as the breath is tak- 
cn causes a making of room in- 
side the mouth and face which 
is very The singe) 
should focus his tone upward 
and outward away the 
thicat, with the sensation of 
leaning it into the front of the 
face. There should be a feeling 
of much room between the jaw 
teeth, as though the back upper 
teeth were lifted. There should 
also be a_ feeling of 
back of the nose. The tone must 
be neither throaty nor nasal. If 
the breath is taken properly, the 
soft palate naturally raised ton 
the higher tones. High tones re- 
quire room in the mouth and 
lace, and depth of breath. Tones 
in the speaking range resonate 
in the mouth and face, while 
those of higher range resonate 
hioher up in the head. 
Someone “He who 
can breathe and pronounce can 
sing.” Great care should be tak- 
cn to sing the vowels in  abso- 
lately trade form. ‘This will re- 
sult if the above-mentioned 
principles of posture and breath- 


essential. 


from 


Openness 


has said 


ne are practiced. The vowels 
‘a” and “i” are diphthongs; that 
is they consist of two vowels. 
“A"is en “eh” followed by a 
long “e’. Sing the “eh” on a 


double dotted quarter note, and 
the long “e” on a sixteenth note 
on the same pitch, and a correct 
“a” has been sung. “I” is made 
up of “ah” followed by a short 
“1 and is executed in the same 
manner as “a”. All consonants 
should be pronounced very  vi- 
tally with a feeling of intensity 
at the point of pronunciation, 
whether it be lips, tip of the 
tongue, or tongue and palate. As 
a general rule, consonants are 
pronounced and not sung, in 
fact, it is not possible to sing 
most of them. The nasal conson- 
ants, “m’” and “n” can be sung, 
but this should be done with 
great care, very sparingly, and 
always in good taste. For exam- 
ple, they should never be sung 
in religious music, nor in the 
works of the old masters. It is 
possible to sing an “r”’ but this 
should never be done. The syl- 
lable “er” is sung as “uh” with 
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“r” pronounced at the end. The 
letter ‘t” causes a great deal of 
trouble. If “it” is tollowed by a 
word beginning with a vowel, 
as in the case of the words “‘let 
us,” it should be, shall we say, 
vanished rather than pronounc- 
ed too vitally, else the result 
will be “leh tus.” Speak the 
words “let us’, observing how 


the “t’ sounds, and then sing 
them in exactly the same man- 
ner. In the case of the words 
“let me,” the “U’ is pronounced 


vitally. These principles make 
up the physical basis lor singing 
technique. They become mean- 
ingiul only when animated by 
proper thinking on the part of 
the student. In short, the stu- 
dent must make real music of 
every exercise, and every song, 
and sing them for the joy of 
singing. 

Musicianship—— There are 
many singers who are poor mu- 
sicians. Let us hope that when 
the prospective Voice major en- 
ters college, that he may have a 
background of several years of 
study upon an instrument. This 
study should be continued in 
college, and he should be a seri- 
ous student of Music Theory. 
No person can enjoy his own 
singing fully unless he has suf- 
ficient musicianship to read new 
material at sight, and to analyze 
its musical structure, at least to 
some extent. i 


sO 


Musicianship is 
quite as Important as Tech- 
nique, although it may be dis- 
cussed somewhat more briefly. 

‘nterpretation—It 
for a person to have much 
technique and musicianship, 
and still be of litthe worth as a 
singer. The most important fac- 
tors remain yet to be discussed. 
No singing is worthy of the 
name unless it is true self-ex- 
pression, and self-expression is 
of little value unless it comes 
from a heart enriched with the 
experience of abundant living. 
In other words, he who cannot 
interpret song is seriously lack- 
ing as a singer. There is much 
to be learned with regard to 
style of singing music of differ- 
ent periods, and the student 
must have as thorough knowl- 
edge as possible of song litera- 
ture, and musical literature in 
general, to say nothing of the 
acquiring of a considerable sing- 
Ing repertoire, 

Character Building—He who 
teaches Singing without Charac- 
ter Building as his ultimate aim, 
stops short of the worthiest of all 
goals. Little does it matter 
whether our singing students 


is possible 


sO 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 


Scholarship In 
Violoncello Is 
Established 


Thanks to the generosity of 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, and 
Reginald Stewart, pianist, the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 


make Opera stars, concert or ra- 
dio artists, teachers, or home 
makers, but a very great deal 
does it matter that they make 
musicians in the true sense of 
the term, thereby adding some- 
thing definite to the makeup of 
their characters. In cultivating 
tastes for the finer things in 
music, they automatically culti- 
vate tastes for finer things in 
every phase of living. The op- 
portunities afforded by music, 
of self-expression, and of ren- 
dering service to one’s tellow- 
man give to one a satisfaction, 
a bearing of dignity, and an as- 
surance that is of a great deal 
of value in the building of his 
character. If in teaching Singing 
we are able to assist our students 
in more abundant living, and in 
greater service to those with 
whom they live, our efforts will 
not have been in vain. 


has been able to establi ) 


scholarship in violoncello, the 
only one available on tha: in. 


strument. The new schola 


nip, 
to be known as the Piatie ms 
Violoncello Scholarship, is ‘oy a 
period of three years, anc wil! 
take effect this coming s: ison, 
During the recent Brahms Mu 
sic Festival in Baltimore. My, 
Piatigorsky and Mr. Stew ar 
who is Director of the Pes sod) 


Conservatory and also co: du 
tor of the Baltimore Symp ion 
Orchestra—gave a benefit rc. ital 
Their program, which was » id 
ly acclaimed, included th: 
‘cello sonatas by Brahms, and 
the Shostakovitch ‘cello sonata 
The two artists waived al! {ees 
and expenses, and donated th 
entive proceeds of their re 
to the Peabody for the « 
lishment of the  Piatig: 
Violoncello Scholarship. I 
timated that the proceeds will 
cover such special supplemen 
tary classes as the student may 
need as well as all private in 
struction in ‘cello for the thre 
year period. Examinations |o1 
the new scholarship will be held 
on September 25. The deadline 
for applications 
ber 1. 
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Howard Payne College 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


H. Grady Harlan, Ph. D., Mus. D., Chairman 


B. A. and B. S. Degrees are offered with Major in Organ, Piano, School 


Music, Violin, and Voice. Particular emphasis is given to Band, Choir, 


and Orchestra. 





Mims 


Volc! 


Gabriel Fransee 
John Patrick Graham 
H. Grady Harlan 
Luther Langford 


ADDRESS: 


fuditorium and Fine Arts Building 


STAFF MEMBERS 


PIANO 
VIOLIN Clyde Green 
Chester B. Parks Mrs. Luther Langtord 


Phiebaud 


Frederick | 


H. GRADY HARLAN, 


Box 235, 


Brownwood, Texas 





October, 1947 
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Why The Modern Musical Idiom 


by KENNEILH RAGSDALE, 
Austin High School 
Austin, lexas 


A great many ol our loremost 
music Cducators Outwardly pro- 
less a negative attitude toward 
the ellorts ol Contemporary Com- 
posers. Ljils attitude may mani- 
lest ilscll im vatying degrees ol 
resistance =lrom mere passive 
reuucence and sieer ignorance ol 
the matter to OulWard contcmpt, 
lor any music that représents 
sulliczent technical progress lo 
piace it Chronologically beyond 
ume mud-ninetcenta century. 
Lhe possession of such a Con- 
servaulive attitude by people who 
Occupy SLLALCLIC pesilions in Oul 
educational systems, may not 
only be held partially responsi- 
ble lor the relatuvely slow ac- 
ceplance ol contcmipoary mu- 
sic in the past, but, il this situa- 
lion is aliowed to remain ulh- 
chalienged, the natural and 1n- 
eVvilable growth ol an art may 
be substantially retarded. ihe 
purpose ol this paper is to Ob 
ler an argumentative basis toi 
the toleiance and understanding 
lor the musical mentality of our 
ume, and, thereby, secure a 
foundation for the inclusion ol 
contemporary music in the pub 
lic schoof music curriculum, 

Belore presenting any evi 
dence relative to the achieve 
ment of this goal, it will first 
be necessary to analyze our pres- 
ent dilemma and attempt to 
give some logical reason for oun 
position in this state of apathy. 

First, let me ask a question. 
Why are we, as musicians, still 
living with the glories of the 
past? A music studio would look 
practically unfurnished without 
the usual assortment of clay 
busts of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Wagner placed reverently in 
conspicuous places throughout 
the room. How can we account 
for this devout hero worship? 
Basically, we are Americans, 
and thereby gullible. Music in 
America for over four hundred 
years was, and is still regarded 
by many of us, as a European 
commodity imported for domes- 
tic consumption. It still remains 
true that any imported mer- 
chandise, by the sheer virtue of 
its origin, can command highet 
fees on the public markets. Mu- 
sic, in the eyes of many, is no 
exception. However, for the last 
thirty years there have been an 
ever-increasing number of 
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Americans who have divorced 
their manner of thinking trom 
ihe nineteenth century Euro- 
pean pattern and have produc- 
ed music which, with regard to 
form, technical deveiopment, 
and above all, emotional con- 
tent, is distinctly twentieth cen- 
tury American. Yet many of us 
fail to recognize these men as 
artists worthy of our respect and 
admiration, and still cling to the 
nineteenth century European 
idiom, or the reasonable Ameri- 
can lacsimule. 


By what logic can we account 
for thisy It ism t logical, but per- 
haps this is the answer. | his 
misguided passion lor the past 
is the resuit of the manner by 
which we were taught history— 
and more especially music lis- 
tory—which really wasn’t history 
at all, but a brief chaotic study 
of chronology! Kven today inno- 
cent children are still simply in- 
formed that Bach was born in 
1685, died in 1750, was the “‘la- 
ther of music,” the Well-lem 
pered Clavichord, an an ill-tem- 
pered number of children. From 
Bach we go to Haydn, the “ta- 
ther of the symphony”; to Beeth- 
oven, “the man who treed mus- 
ic’; to Wagner, the “lather ol 
the music drama’; ctc., etc., etc. 
Thus “Father’s Day” continues 
for nine months which is consid- 
ered sulficient time for our sub- 
jects to simply memorize the 
names of about twenty-live Eu- 
ropean composers, when they 
lived and died—assuming it was 
prior to 1910—and to _ listen 
briefly to some of the music they 
produced. There is seldom any 
attempt made to correlate these 
men and their music with other 
historical events of the time. 
Consequently, the impression 
gained from this brief survey of 
dates, names, and compositions 
leads the unsuspecting subjects 
io arrive at two erroneous con- 
clusions: (1) that music as an 
art developed along lines wholly 
disassociated from, and unrelat- 
ed to the political, cultural, and 
economic progress of the period 
during which it was produced; 
(2) that no music worthy of 
their consideration and respect 
has been written since shortly 
the turn of the century. 

That is the situation. Now 
what are we going to do about 
it? Before anyone can be ex- 
pected to be tolerant of the 
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By 
ALONZO D. EIDSON 


NILO W. HOVEY 
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A Series of Individual Instructors | 





Cornet Method 
(B Flat ‘Trumpet) 
(Baritone Treble — E Flat 
Alto Mellophone) 


French Horn 
Method 


(Double and Single) 








EACH INSTRUMENT 
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Instructions. 


) THE PEDAGOGICAL 
scientifically planned. 


based upon: 





Piano Acc. 
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Each 75¢ Book 


(I and II now ready. Vol. III in preparation.) 
EACH VOLUME is divided into TEN UNITS. 


EACH UNIT comprises a balanced block of 


THE AIM of the authors was to write a method 


(1)—Research of existing methods. 
(2)—The advice of many teachers. 
(3)—The experience of the authors as teachers in 


- Public Schools and Colleges. 


FAMILIAR MELODIES are presented in every unit. 
DUETS are used in every unit with an optional 


LIP SLURS, Breaks, Control, Theory, Ear Training, 
Rhythm, Keys, Range, and Phrase Structures are 
all planned to be interesting, and yet retain the 
maximum amount of instructional benefit. 


Your Music Store—or— 


BEI WIN 43 West 23rd St. 
g NOeNew York 10, N. Y. 
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TEXAS COMPOSITION CONTEST 
Enfield Road, Austin, Texas. 
TEXAS CREATIVE ARTS 
FESTIVAL 
The Texas Creative Arts Fes- 
tival will be sponsored jointly 
by the Houston Symphony So- 
onte for compositions lor erg Pears the Texas Federation 
ymphiony orchestra, open to all = —— Clubs and will have 
ative ‘Lexans, regardless of the cooperation of the Museum 
resent address, and all who, at Fine Arts of Houston. Mr. 
he time of entering, hold legal James Chillman, Director, and 
eidcace in Texas. An entire the Houston Public Library, 
rogram will he chosen from the a Martha b geresares Acting 
pmpositions entered and will i “ oh gvage se se 7 
ie perlormed by the Houston ya “ dits of ae % YY 2 co gone 
ymphony Orchestra under a — at the Li ayy ol Lexas = 
est. conductor (not yet an- at the Museum; and the azalea 
nounced( as a climax to the gardens ol Houston. The day 
fexas Creative Arts Festival in will be climaxed by the program 
Hoeston in March, the date to of Texas compositions played by 
be set to coincide with the an- the Houston Symphony at the 
nual Azalea Pilgrimage  con- City Auditorium in the eve- 
ducted by the River Oaks Gar- ™™g- Creative artists whose 
den Club. Nationally known W0rks are being featured will 
musical authorities will serve as TeCe!Ve Spe tal OOO MOG. 
judges. Although Texas has been mu- 
sic conscious for many years and 
possesses excellent musical or- 
Phe best composition will re- ganizations, it is within the past 
ceive an award of $250.00 from ten-year period that a major im- 


(Fiom Lexas Music News) 


Thc Texas Federation of Mu- 
Cubs, Mrs. Few Brewster, 
yesic cnt, and the Houston 
ymp' ony Society, Miss ima 
ogg President, announce a 


AWARDS 


‘4 friend of the Houston Sym- petus has been given to the 


phony.” In addition, conductors building of symphony orches- 
of major Eastern symphonies 4s throughout the State. Rank- 


have promised to give it consid- ‘™g with ‘the nation’s leading 
eration, with public perform. orchestras, the Houston Sym- 


ance if the work is of sufficient Phony Orchestra possesses ex- 
merit. cellent facilities to perform un- 
published works of Texas com- 


RULES 


posers. 


Rules for the contest lollow: It will be gratilying to all 
Texas musicians to know that 
the Houston Symphony Society 
and the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs realize the wealth 
of talent latent in Texas and 
are making this outstanding el- 
fort to promote this talent. The 
fact that two native ‘Texans, 
both members of the Houston 
Symphony, won the two  stu- 
awards ol- 
fered by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs this past 
spring was a very definite incen- 
tive to both organizations. Miss 
4. Compositions must be re- Ima Hogg’s devotion to her na- 
ceived prior to January 15, tive state and to the cause of 


i. Contestant must be a na- 
tive Lexan or hold legal resi- 
dence in Texas. 

2. Compositions —submittcd 
must be for all orchestra (no 
solos), not to exceed ten min- 
utes in length. These may be 
in any form, e.g., symphony, 
overture, part of a suite, or tone 
poem. ye 

ta dent composition 
The composition must not 


hav been played in a_ public 
periormance, educational — per- 
lonmances excepted. 


{ 7 , ° ° 
198. More than one composi- Music made the plan possible. 
ion may be submitted. 


Ing presented to the judges. 


len in ink. 

A short biographical sketch 
of the composer must accom- 
pay each entry. 


wealth of creative art. 





Compositions should be 
seit to Mrs. Few Brewster, 1520 High School at Spur, Texas. 





Oclober, 1947 

















JENRINS SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


vente gy ome, of ONE OF THE FEW LARGE SHEET 
Jenkins Music Company wygi¢ DEPARTMENTS IN THE U.S.A. 
. %. - 


In this department, are employed more 
than 70 people, most of whom have had 
many years’ experience in attending to 
the needs of music educators and _ the 


general music loving public. 


Our stock of Sheet Music, Music Books, 
Literature, and everything in music is as 
make it 


omplete as it is possible t« 


Mail Orders Are Filled the Day Received, 
if in Our House Before 12 O'Clock 


‘ 
APPROVAL MUSIC. Wheh you need 
music for a special occasion and do not 
know what to order, give us a descrip- 
tion of your needs, when an expert in 
this line will make selections, according 


to your directions 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES. We issue 
regularly lists of SCHOOL MUSIC, EAS- 
TER, THANKSGIVING AND CHRIST 


MAS MUSIC 


In these catalogues are mentioned the very latest publications and 
the older ones in active demand year in and year out The following 
catalogues should be in the hands of every Supervisor 

SELECTED OCTAVO MUSIC. In this catalogue, only the most used 


choruses for all voices are listed 

SCHOOL MUSIC MATERIALS. [Everything in this catalogue a Musi 
Supervisor might want 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC MATERIALS. Methods for all instruments, 
collections, band and orchestra materials; in fact, in this catalogue can 
be found listed everything for wood-wind and Brass musik 

lf you are net now on our mailing list, write us and we will 

send you our catalogs issued from time to time. 
1217 Kansas City, 


Walnut Jenkins Music Co. Missouri 











It is hoped that all Texas 
_9 Compositions must be un- composers, the known and _ the 
signed, and will receive a num- unknown, will enter this con- 
ber for identification before be- test, thereby acquainting Texas 
people with the talent and mu 
(. Manuscripts must be writ- sical resources possessed by Tex- 
ans, and drawing the attention 
of the entire nation to ow 


Henry Goldwire is the new 
Director of Band Music in the 









Golden i Book. 


FAVORITE 
SONGS 

















The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


is tops in the field of low-priced assem- 
bly song books. Since this is true and 
since you want the best lor your stu- 
dents, be sure to order the Improved 
Edition of “The Golden Book’—35c. 
For quantity prices, see our 1947-48 


catalog. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Must 


135 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ul. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO MUSIC 
THE SYMPHONET 





NEW IMPROVED MODEL — LENGTH, 12 INCHES 
TWO OCTAVE RANGE 


PLEASING TONE EASY TO PLAY 


This is what the Symphonet will do for the boys and girls in your school. 


|. Provide them with a musical edu etion at the cost of a toy. 


that may exist. 


3. Test 


the 


IN I 


ir musical 


EREST as 


well 


2. Give them and their parents an opportunity to DISCOVER AND DEVELOP any hidden musical talent 


as their talent. 


!. Prepare them for the playing of any other musical instrument that they may some day desire to play. (The 
Symphonet is fingered basically the same as the saxophone, clarinet and flute.) 


PUT NEW LIFE INTO YOUR MUSIC CLASS 





In many schools today, the child’s sole approach to music is through his 
voice. Unfortunately, however, all children do not enjoy singing. As a result, 
the vocal approach is not always successful in making music a truly pleasura- 
ble experience. The value of the addition of an instrumental approach, there- 
fore, should not be underestimated. Through a combined instrumental and vocal 
approach, many children are brought to an appreciation of music who other 
wise would probably remain cold to it. 


For the above reasons, many schools are making the Symphonet instruc- 
tion a definite part of their music work. One to two periods are given over to 
Symphonet instruction each week and the results in most cases are surprising 
Even though the procedure permits less time for vocal work, the vocal work 
soon begins to improve more than usual for the instrumental] experience gives 
the students a feeling for pitch which they otherwise would not get. In fact, 
monotones who apply themselves seriously often find many of their pitch diffi- 
culties disappearing. 


rm me 





Teaching Materials to Fit Your Needs 
SCHOOL OFFER NO. 1 


For Symphonet Instruction Only 


PRICE $1.00 . pent An “a habe ge oe : — . Model) 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
. : achable Met: i sic ride 
(No additional Happy Hour Series instruction book for teac! ane F ‘ , , 
discount on ing note reading on the Symphonet (Plane Please send POSTPAID Sympnonet Sets as indicated below fo 
quantities.) and Rhythm Band part 35c¢ extra.) 
* The “Number or Note’ method for the Sym- 
phonet containing 27 familiar tunes which I enclose ~ 


SCHOOL OFFER NO. 2 
For Combined Symphonet and Vocal 





° , _Sets SCHOOL OFFER NO. 2 @ $1.50 each. 
Instruction 
‘-p E * The Plastic Symphonet (DeLuxe Model) ; 
saga cl * Attachable Metal Music Holder Name- = 
— 7 * The “Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun’’ meth- 
discount on od for combined vocal and Symphonet in- 
quantities) struction. Address 
* The ‘‘Number or Note’’ Method for the Sym- 
phonet containing 27 familiar tunes ’ 
* Large music staff with 12 plastic note discs City and Zone a State 
* Four page instruction sheet explaining five 
educational and entertaining games with 
above materials 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
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HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


Sets SCHOOL OFFER NO. 1 @ 


$1.00 each. 
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“HAVE YOU SEEN THESE MUSIC BOOKS? 
They Are Truly Wonderful” 


This is a typical comment at each conference at which A teacher can be no better than her equipment. While 
SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN have been exhibited. the songs in the average school song book are attractive 
Teachers who have used them are their most enthusias- and appealing, they lack planned sequence 


to make 
tic boosters. 


them effective. They are poor teaching material, for the 
‘ 7 ‘ . , ‘ ¢ 0 ine tli oO ; 

Students ENJOY Note-Reading when you use class has no background for solving the note-reading and 

rhythmic problems involved. Students must be guided 

SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN interestingly through these fundamentals, just as care- 

They learn music the SURE way fully as they must be brought through the rudiments of 





mathematics or reading, belore they can attack algebra 


NOW ... your music teachers need no longer be handi i 
/ 5 or read Shakespeare. 


capped by inadequate music textbooks. Handv-Folio 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN start on tundamentals, SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN bring music teaching 
present them in an interesting and orderly arrangement up to the effective level of other subjects in your school 
to fit the mental grasp and interest of the student — from curriculum. They will remedy the oft-repeated indict 
beginner straight through the more advanced student . . ment that — few students can actually read music after 
and the results in sustained interest and musical knowl- being exposed to it through school years... A fact for 
edge are truly remarkable. which handicapped teachers cannot be wholly blamed. 


ISONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


THEY PRODUCE RESULTS 
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Two-Part aa 8 roun-Paat Sight Reading Fun 
Sua Sight Roading Fun THREE-PART SIGHT READING ruN SIGHT READING FUN ree 
_ tates SIGHT READING FUN Tee Gay Od Ce 6 ew —— Changed Voices 


* Seidel 
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Try Them - Prove Them ® Sing or Play—Sight Reading Fun (Unison) 
Gelert = et. of alty of these books © Two-Part Sight Reading Fun (Soprano-Alto) 
TODAY. Try them on a class and > © Three-Part Sight Reading Fun (Seprano, 
you also will be convinced of their Soprano, Alto) 
value. S.A.B. Sight Reading Fun (Soprano, Alto, Bass) 
ONLY 50c¢ each > Four-Part Sight Reading Fun (Soprano, Alto, 
_ QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: Tenor, Bass) 
i ae 10% Sight Reading Fun for Changed Voices 
eo (Unison, Two, Three, and Four Part) 


ADD GREATER “SATISFACTION” ANI : 
e SUCCESS TO YOUR TEACHING | HANDY-FOLIO Music Company 


Believing that the best way to help a student is to 2821 N. 9th ST., MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 

ruide hi to hel I self, the autho has beg . a . es — " oe 7 . ata 
guide him to help himself, the author pas beew" PREPARATORY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND MUSIC TEXTS 
lems, thereby enabling the student to get the feel- 


} 
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30 or more 20% 





ing and joy of successful self-accomplishment 1 2 . mm n ~ ae rn can i ras ats <a, teil r, ' 
New reading problems are presented in logical ORDER SONG BOOKS WITH THIS COUPON 
order so that the student can enjoy the added ' FOLI MI SIC ‘ ’ 7 i 
thrill of successfully working out new problems , HANDY - O J J COMI ANY 
by himself. 2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin ! 
If you want to get fun and the feeling of success ' Please send POSTPAID, your Song Books as indicated below, for ' 
out of your music teaching, give the books a trial. rhi ‘log 
: ‘5 - . - : » ose § ; 

Instead of wearily working out individual voice ' which I enclose $ a =a - ' 
parts, you merely have to establish the pitch and ' vopies voples oples 
rhythm. The students will then be ready to sing aan ee or Piay” .....”5aree-Frart” “Four-Part” ' 
in parts from the first reading on, for the mate- ' “Two-Part” me, FR hy “Changed Voices” ‘ 
rials are within their mental reach tesult! You ; 
will have much more time to work on interpre- ' Name 

— tation, phrasing and other factors which bring out Address ’ 
the real beauty in choral singing. What is more, i > ie 2 , 
your students will enjoy singing for their efforts City and Zone State 
will produce results. (Incidently, each of the books i ‘ 
is an excellent aid to ‘‘a Capella’”’ training.) -—]\|F © f f= f= f= = = Fe Ff fF |= -—-|-—- = = = = — =— = — — — = 
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Four Cardinal - 


(Continued from Page 8) 


whole, 


3. Formulate a definite plan 


of procedure toward this goal. 


perfectly performed. 


Il. Plan ton reproduction ol 


each phrase in relation to the 
composition as a whole. 
1. Retain imaginary concep- 


tion of work and use it lor com- 
parative analysis. 

2. Formulate delinite plans of 
reproduction for each phrase, 
marking dynamic prolile, tempo, 


shading, phonetic beauty and 
emouonal expression. 
It is one thing to know thor 


oughly the musical score; an- 
other to know exactly what you 
want from the musical ensem- 
ble; and, it is stil another to 
know Exactly How to Get What 
You Want from the Ensemble 
in Relation to the Specifications 
of the Musical Score. Since this 
third cardinal law of conducting 
governs all the specialized skills 
in conducting necessary for an 
efficient rehearsal and an artis- 
tic performance, it 


presents a 
life-time 


challenge to the = stu- 
dent of conducting. 
Since the parlance or craft ol 


conducting is the applied phase 
of the art, it can never be learn- 
ed by reading books or articles 
such as this, listening to lec- 
tures, observing performances or 
performing under artistic leader- 
ship. All these experiences are 
very valuable in accumulating 
the necessary background fot 
both valid analysis and aesthetic 
judgment; however, we learn to 
conduct by ac tually conducting. 
Herein lies the real value of the 
conducting class, for the essen- 
tial facts of the parlance of con- 
ducting are presented and dem- 
onstrated, and, at the same time, 
opportunity is given the student 
for self-application of the theo- 
retical knowledge and _ technical 
skill of conducting under ex: 
pert observation and construc: 
tive criticism. 

Nature 


with three agents of expression 


has endowed man 
each of which has its important 


role to play in this phase of con- 


ducting. They are the vocal, the 
verbal and the pantomimic 
agent. By mastering the ele- 


ments of the vocal agent of ex- 
pression, the student becomes 
an authority in voice produc- 
tion and vocal pedagogy. By 
mastering the special elements 
in the verbal agent, the student 
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becomes an expert linguist~ in 
making himself understood and 
at the same time acquires the 
necessary skill to teach his en- 
semble to do likewise. By mas- 
tering the elements of panto- 
mime, the student acquires spe- 
cial skills in the control of 
sound by means of silent tan- 
guage of gesture and facial ex- 
pression. 

The elements of the vocal 
agent of expression involved in 
the parlance of conducting in- 
clude authentic knowledge con- 
cerning the production and res- 
onation of the human voice, a 
working knowledge of the in- 
ternational code of phonetics, 
an understanding of the appli- 
cation of the human breath as 
a source of vocal production 
and emotional expression. 

The elements of the verbal 
agent of expression characterize 
choral music from that of abso- 


lute music. Studied from the 
subjective point of view, the 
student accumulates an _ ade- 


quate conducting vocabulary of 
words necessary to become skill- 
ful in expressing himself to his 
ensemble. Studied from the ob- 
jective point of view, the stu- 
dent acquires skill in the art of 
individual and collective word 
production with which he may 
direct his ensemble to perform 
with both phonetic beauty and 
clarity. 

Since the pantomimic agent of 
expression is the conductor’s 
only silent means of conducting 
an ensemble, as well as portray- 
ing vividly his definite plan ol 
interpretation at performances, 
its special technique is of ma- 
jor importance to a course ol 
study in conducting. The true 
worth of conducting technique 
depends upon the degree of 
suggestive power the conductor 
is able to exercise over those of 
his ensemble. Separate from re- 
hearsal, this art of silent expres- 
sion becomes the conductor's 
only articulate medium in con- 
veying his thoughts, ideas and 
feelings to the minds of those 
he is directing. At performance, 
it is through this medium of ex- 
pression that the whole organ- 
ism of the conductor becomes a 
mirror clearly reflecting the 
well-planned ideas in his mind 
in relation to the specifications 
of the musical score. 

In order to be expressive in 
pantomime, it is first necessary 
to have something definite to 
express. The conductor must, 
therefore, be cogizant and -obed- 
ient to the first two cardinal 
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laws of conducting. Thro igh 
his acquisition of the right s «ills 
in pantomime, he then wi! be 
able to convey his ideas to the 
minds of his group in suc) a 
way that both the dynamic on 
trol of sound and the emot: naj 
charge of expression will be or. 
trayed in a clear, efficient an¢ 
unobtrusive manner. 

The study of pantomin: as 
it relates to the art of con: uct 
ing has to do with the expres 
sion of the whole physica! o1 
ganism of the student. 1 \ey 
elements include the charocta 
of the stance, the poise ol th 
torso, the carriage of the head, 
the expression of the lac 
the use of the hands, arms 
fingers. This art of silent ex. 
pression in conducting is «i 
pendent upon the contro] 
freedom of all these clements 
guided by a determined desir 
on the part of the student to ex 
press something. The technique 
consists of trained muscles that 
coordinate with the body and 
mind in response to the imagina 
tion in relation to a detlinit 
plan of interpretation. 


| 
tha 


As the result of a serious study 
of pantomime, as it affects the 
parlance of conducting, ther 
will come to the student the re 
ward of a feeling of sell-conti 
dence in his ability to contol 
the sound of his ensemble and a 
keen sensibility that his mov 
ments and expressions are in 
good form. This ability does not 
spring full-fledged from 
student. It is gained only from 
persistent study, assiduous prac- 
tice and hard work. 

Make Individual Sell-Expics 
sion of Each Member of You 
Ensemble the Goal at Perform 
ance is the fourth cardinal law 
of conducting. The first two 
laws have to do mainly with ( 


any 


preparational phase — separati 
from the rehearsal and pc! 
formance. The third law eo 


erns the applied phase or (i 
craft of conducting. The fourth 
law as stated affects all phases 
uf the art and demands an wun- 
derstanding of musig in 14 
tion to human naturé. 

Before an individual can | 
come a creative artist, the 
must be present four conditiot 
he must have acquired sto! 
house of essential knowledge; 
must have developed a free a! 
creative imagination; he m 
have accumulated special sk 
governed by an aesthetic jud 
ment and he must have a bu 
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Heinsheimer Named 
{o Place By Schirmer 


Hans W. MHeinsheimer has 
been appointed Director ol 
symphonic and Dramatic Rep- 
ertory of G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Heinsheimer, whose 
recent book “Menagerie in F 
sharp’ has brought him nation- 
wide attention and acclaim, has 
been associated with the New 
York branch of Boosey & 
Hawkes, the London music pub- 
lishers, for nine years. Prior to 
his arrival in America he was 
in charge of the opera depart- 
ment of Universal Edition in 
Vienna for a period of fifteen 
years and served, at the same 
time, as editor of Anbruch, the 
Viennese musical magazine. [he 
appoinument of Mr. Heinshei- 
mer, whose name has been close- 
ly associated with most of the 
leading contemporary compos 
ers here and in Europe, is an- 
other step in Schirmer’s expan- 
sion in the serious music tield 
both here and abroad. The 
growing success of many of the 
\merican composers represented 
by G. Schirmer has recently led 
io the establishment of agen- 
cies abroad which will carry 
scores and parts of a great num- 
ber of American works. Agen- 
cies have already been set in Op- 
eration in England, Italy, Scan- 
dinavia, Hungary and Australia. 
At the same aime, G. Schirmer’s 
in New York has taken over the 
iepresentation in this country of 
the symphonic catalogues ol 
Chester and Co. and Curwen olf 
London, and of Heugel of Paris. 


Reflection On - 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the ability to “do”. 

lechnique, however, cannot 
altogether be taught as a mere 
abstraction of art. Up to a cer- 
tain point it needs implementa- 
tion and training. The founda- 
tions of technique in its me- 
chanical aspect are the same as 
the foundation of music itself— 
scales and chords; therefore tech- 
nical studies are necessary. Some 
teachers think them superfluous 
and claim that enough technique 
may be acquired in learning the 
major compositions themselves. 
This may work - satisfactorily, 
provided the student learns 
enough of Bach, Scarlatti, and 
Mozart to make up tor the loss 
in training which some of the 
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very excellent studies of Czerny, 
Cramer and Clementi thought- 
tully provide. 

Technical ability further in- 
cludes the rapid assimilation ol 
an artistic ditticulty. It rests as 
much upon a thorough analyti- 
cal grasp of the musical struc- 
ture and its organization on the 
keyboard (hence the enormous 
importance of a good fingering), 
as on the proper taining of the 
physical playing apparatus 1t- 
selt. 

Then there is the matter of 
style. Style might be delined as 
the individual characteristics 
the pupil develops in his play- 
ing, his “way” of doing things, 
his personal relationship to the 
composition he performs, and 
his understanding of its style, its 
aesthetic place and meaning in 
the literature of the _ piano. 
Style is closely related to taste, 
yet not altogether the same 
thing, as style often directs taste 
and at the same time is govern- 
ed by it. Style, above all, reveals 
the player’s own personality and 
as such can be one of the most 
delightful sources of freedom 
and variety of expression. More 
than for any single reason a per 
formance stands or falls by the 
player’s style. In his style, nol- 
ens volens, he must give himself 
away, his style will show him in 
ielligent or obtuse, sensitive o1 
gross, lyrical or dramatic, sensa 
tional o1 Style means 
taste raised (or lowered) to the 
personal equation. 

Where is the teacher’s posi- 
tion in this matter? Frankly, it 
cannot raise itself much above 
ihe expression of an Opinion and 
as it were, the holding up ol a 
mirror to the student’s concep- 
tion. What is under discussion 
more often than not ts the stu- 
deni’s very own conviction. He 
and his teacher should simply 
try to determine together wheth- 
er this conviction is within the 
bounds of good taste. 

Finally, there is another as- 
pect to which the teacher should 
pay quiet but constant atten- 
tion. It is the student’s psychol- 
ogy of performance, his “‘play- 
ing form’.’ By unobtrusive sug- 
gestions the teacher should try 
to accustom the pupil to even- 
ness of temper, to coolness un- 
der fire. The teacher himself 
can well afford to be an arm- 
chair philosopher, but not so 
the student who has a perform- 
ance on his hands! Like a fine 
race horse he has to be trained 
10 run a course properly, to go 
through a performance delib- 


sincere. 


Four Cardinal - 


(Continued from Page 13) 





ing desire tor sell-expression. 
Beauly is a Slrange and iliu 
sive clement whic, like uappi 
hess, Cannot be attained vy coll 
SCLOUS pursuit. 1m music it Must 
be the result ol a simcere desire 
lo express something. ihe con 
ductor who 1s a good leaciicl 
and Organizer and an ciiicient 
drili-master can make up tol 
the deliciency in the Lirst turec 
conditions Om the part ol Lic 
individuals making up the cn 
semble. He Can never, Lowevel, 
make up tor any deliciency in 
the desire lor seli-expression on 
the part of these individuats. 
This tourth law demands not 
only an understanding of musi 
in relation to human nature, 
but also the technique of in 
splring each individual of an 
ensemble to give expression tc 
his Own emotions and at tlh 
same ume control the collective 
expression of the entire group 
The story is told that on his 
way to voluntary exile in Switz 
erland, Richard Wagner stopped 
a lew days in Thuringia to visit 
his dear friend, Franz Lizst, whx 
at that time was in Weimai 
conducting rehearsals for a pro 
duction of Lannhauser. In com 
menting on his visit to the first 
rehearsal, he said, “I saw Liszt 
conducting my Tannhauser and 
was astounded to recognize my 
second self in him. What | had 
felt in composing the music, he 


felt in performing it; what | 


erately, to function fully and 
naturally, and to reach his goal 
unexhausted. Of course, like in 
everything else, practice and the 
student’s Own initiative and in 
telligence will be conclusive fa 
tors in this matter, but the 
teacher’s advice and, still bette 
his example, should form an im 
portant point in fine pian 
training. There are many other 


tasks confronting the teacher 


such as the establishing of a 
good repertoire and a general 


musical background, but thes¢ 
are naturally predetermined by 
the tasks described above, which 
are the essential ones. 

The greatest teacher is no 
doubt he who, fully respecting 
the individual talent of each 
student, and leaving its free 
function unimpaired, imple 
ments its scope and divines its 
direction. 
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Wanted to express in Wilting i 
down, he prociaimed in IldakKillp 


iL sound, from Le allalysis O1 
Wagnel $ OWN interesting COoml- 
ment, conducting can be deci 
ed as an art o: re-creaung a 
LULUSIC COM position In sound Dy 
an ensembie in rclalion lo a 
musical bDiucprint im such a 
manner that its lorm, its 1dcas 
and ecmouolal CApression are ali 
re-created in the manner origin 
ally pianncd Dy the COMLposel,. 

Only alter a Conductor is suc 
cessiul in aki ly Like COMMPOSser 5 
1dcas, Lhoupiits and Leciings 11s 
very OWll, Can his OWn CiLOorts 
become a Natural response Lo Lis 
OWN IMSlilCclive ulge Lol clo 
Uonal expression. ShOoUuId tlc 
student of conducting negiect 
LiLLs uportal pliase ili LUIS Lialh 
ing, he will proceca unconscious 
Ol the Lact Lat hie Ils NOL Cxpress 
ing His own Uoughts and ices 
Lllys. Kegardless OL how pericct 
his Work may 
ically, it Can never icad to real 
arustry. 


become mccitall 


Music has been delined as a 
language by which tie cmotuons, 
the beauties, and the other ele 
ments Ol lile may all be Cx 
through tie Culmuina 
tion ol rhythm and sound, in 
addition to the tlunctuon = ol 
elements 


pressed 


these two 
ol musical COMpOsilion as they 


inlangibic 


are notated in the musical score, 
the student of conducting deals 
primarily with human nature in 
relation to the idiosyncracies ol 
each individual making up Ux 
ensemble he is directing. 

Lhe work of an ensemble 1s 
invariably the expression of the 
personality of the conductor in 
charge. Like the stream which 
can rise no higher than its 
source, the degree ol artistry ol 
a chorus or an orchestra is lim- 
ited to the natural abilities and 
acquired skills of its leader. I 
he is delicient in either of these, 
the ensemble he is directing will 
discredit itself at 
If he is sullicient in all these 
traits and acquired 
skills, his ensemble will rise at 
performance to his same plane 
of excellence. A great conductoi 
is not necessarily always the 
conductor of a great ensemble. 
A truly great conductor is one 
who makes his ensemble great. 


pel formance. 


hecessaly 


Dr. John Lewis, Director, De 
partment of Music, Texas State 
College for Women, writes that 
he wishes to be listed in the Pro 
fessional Directory, and that the 
September issue of the Magazine 
is “an excellent piece of work.” 
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Lexas Music Educators Association 


WELDON COVINGTON, President 


JACK MAHAN, 
Band Chairman 


EUEL PORTER, 
Vocal Chairman 


PETE C, MARTINEZ, 
Orchestra Chairman 


By DR. D. O. WILEY, 
Secretary- lL reasurer 


Iwo of our ten Regions have 
reported the election of new ol- 
licers lor the 1947-48 season. 


In Region IV, the olticers 
elected in a mecting held at Kil- 
gore on September 21 are as fol- 
lows: L. H. Buckner, Hender- 
son, Band Chairman; W. W. 
Wendtland, Commerce, Orches- 
tra Chairman; John Womack, 
Pine Tree School, Longview, 
Vocal Chairman; Norman 
White, Gaston School, Joiner- 
ville, Secretary-Lreasurer. At 
this same mecting, several im- 
portant recommendations  con- 
cerning our competition-lesti- 
vals were made lor presentauion 
to the Interscholastic League 
Music Committee. Jack Mahan 
ol Lexarkana and P. C. Marti 
nez of Lyler, ollicials of IT MEA, 
discussed (1) the relationship of 
the LMEA to the Interscholas- 
tic League, (2) the required and 
selective contest numbers for the 
lestivals of 1948, (3) the new 
classilications of the — schools, 
and (4) the annual State Con- 
vention-Clinic. 


Region | held its annual Fall 
mecting in the band room of 
Amarillo High School on Sep- 
tember 21, and elected the fol- 
lowing new officers: Joe L. Had- 
don, Lubbock, Band Chairman; 
L. L. Stoelzing, Lubbock, Or- 
chestra Chairman;. M. J. New- 
man, Canyon, Vocal Chairman, 
and Fred Carpenter, Borger, 
Secretary. The Region I Execu- 
tive Committee from the Inter- 
scholastic League was present, 
and its Chairman, Supt. Lee 
Johnson of Phillips, asked for 
an expression from the music 
educators regarding their ideas 
of planning the Spring compe- 
tition-lestivals. After general 
discussion, the “(MEA mem- 
bers voted to hold the playing 
and marching contests at the 
same place, and at the same 
time as the performance events, 
in the Spring. Mr. Johnson also 
requested that written invita- 
tions be extended by such towns, 
in Region I, as would like to 
play host to the 1948 competi- 
tion-festivals. 

We have received several let- 
ters from Regional Chairmen 
making inquiries as to how the 
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Regions will finance themselves. 
Now that the League is spon- 
soring the contests, they tind 
they nave no means of develop- 
ing a regional treasury. his 
problem was _ discussed, at 
length, when the contests were 
in the process of being incor- 
porated into the framework ol 
the League. 

\Wwe recommended that the re 
gional ollicers work out a plan 
with the administrative olticers 
of the League. A workable plan 
provides for retunds to I1MEA 
ollicials by League olficials of 
all otticial expenses accumulat- 
ed up to time of completion ol 
competution-lestival. Some Re- 
gions hold festivals in the fall 
lor raising this type of overhead 
expense, 

Our State Band Chairman, 
Jack H. Mahan, reports that the 
and Division will have two 
clinicians for the Waco Clinic- 
Convention next February: (1) 
Clarence Sawhill, formerly as- 
sistant director at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, now director of 
bands at the Uhiversity ol 
Southern California, and (2) L. 
bruce Jones, director of bands, 
Louisiana State University. 

For the Vocal Division, Chair- 
man Euell Porter reports that 
he has secured: (1) Dr. Wilfred 
C. Kain, formerly Dean of the 
School of Music, North Texas 
State College, Denton, and now 
Dean of the School of Music, 
University of Indiana, and (2) 
J. Campbell Wray, Director, 
Department of Music, South- 
western Baptist ‘Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, as the 
clinicians. 

Pete C. Martinez, State Or- 
chestra Chairman, is negotiat- 
ing with one or more men na- 
tionally prominent in the Or- 
chestra field, for the clinicans in 
this division. 

As the program develops, 
complete details will be provid- 
ed. Plans are now being made 
to add several features in addi- 
tion to the larger groups in the 
bands, choruses, and the orches- 
tra. 

Some of you may be wonder- 
ing why we are not sending you 
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the mimeographed gossip sheets 
that we mailed out for two or 
three years. The Executive 
Board decided it would be well 
to include our news items in the 
Southwestern Musician. The 
secretary liked this idea since 
it eliminates the cutting of sten- 
cils, the mimeographing work, 
the folding, and the mailing olf 
the great mass of mimeograph- 
ed material. 

Let us, here, make another 
appeal to the membership that 
articles of interest be written lor 
publication in Southwestern 
Musician. ‘The Editor, Dr. Gra- 
dy Harlan, will allot such space 
to IT'MEA as may be needed for 
the promotion of the affairs of 
the Association. 

Yes, we know that many ol 
you think that you do not have 
anything to say which would be 
of iterest to your neighbors. 
Some of you are “shrinking vio- 
lets” when it comes to getting 
your name in print; most of you 
are simply so busy that you do 
not take the ume to collect your 
thoughts to the extent of writ- 
ing a good article. Send a good 
cut, not picture, of your band, 


chorus, or orchestra to the ag. 
azine. 

To give you a few clues, why 
not consider the following sub. 
jects: (1) Music and its ceter. 
ring effects on Juvenile Cclin- 
quency in my community; (2 


\“ 


How the Band Parents’ (lub 
helps the music program, (3) 
How the church choirs are ‘nak 
ing use of the school-trained 


musicians; (4) Some aspecis on 
a plan tor developing th. bx 
ginners in our school musi 
gram. 

Lhe above are a lew of many 
interesting, and highly informa 
tive subjects that can be devel. 
oped through these columns, 
How about it, neighbors? 

Let's give Dr. Grady real sup 
port; he has been one ol us for 
many years. Southwestern Mu- 
sician 1s a well-known periodi 
cal with subscribers in most ol 
the states of the U. S. We have 
the greatest opportunity we've 
ever had to make IT'MEA a dy 
namic Association. Dr. Grady is 
counting on your help. | be 
lieve you will help him to th 
extent of your respective abili 
ues. Lhanks. 


pro- 


The Emergent Choir 


By GENE HEMMLE, 
Chairman Department of Music 
Texas College of Mines 
and Metallurgy 


‘Today’s choral group must 
have a gamut of styles and reper- 
toire. There must be a fresh- 
ness and an enthusiasm, an emo- 
tional vitality, vigorous and dis- 
ciplined rhythms, clarity of 
enunciation, and a subtlety of 
nuance which is the result of 
variety and tone color within 
a rhythm. We can be proud of 
the many superior choirs in the 
Southwest, but we must recog- 
nize the fact that many of our 
choirs are merely organizations 
singing with a dull academic 
perfection. The choristers stand, 
fully conscious that each singer 
maintains good posture. The 
three numbers to be sung are 
well-learned. Each singer cres- 
cendos exactly at the same in- 
stant with an excellent sense of 
dynamic control. The notes are 
given their proper value and 
the tonal quality is pleasing; yet 
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as this “superior” group sings 
the listener feels something } 
lacking. After the first phrase 
has been sung the listener 1s 
bored and does not wonder that 
many boys and _ girls regard 
great music as dull or uninter- 
esting. Any music is dead when 
performed by a group of singers 
who seem to be little more than 
robed organ pipes. If this same 
group sang the same compos! 
tions with an understanding ol 
the text and musical elements, 
plus inspiration from a_ sensi 
tive conductor, the singers and 
audience would experience |ile. 
The music would sound through 
living its own vital life. A mem 
orable and highly. satisfactory 
performance would be the fia 
result. 

There must be in the mind 
of the conductor an understa!d- 
ing of the type of tone demai 4: 
ed by the music. One 
never think of using the sae 
tonal quality for a Russian 't- 
urgical composition as might »€¢ 


wor Id 
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sional B.A. and B.S. de- 
he new standards can be 
| into the frame-work of 
exas college curriculum. 


prote 
grees 
work 
any 
Probably the most common 
training curriculum in 
lexas colleges is that leading to 
the so-called B.S. professional 
degree in music. The essentials 
of this curriculum are pretty 
well defined for us by the certi- 
fication requirements of — the 
tate Department of Education: 
28 hours in applied music, 6 
hours in methods, and 12 hours 
in the theory and literature of 
music. In my opinion these re- 
quirements lean too heavily to- 
ward applied music. However, 
wr new standards will correct 
this situation by adding a mini- 
mum of 18 hours in the theory 
and literature of music, making 
a total of 60 hours for the pro- 
lessional B.S. degree assuming 
that the candidate desires a per- 
manent certificate. The theory 
and literature required would 
be about as follows: first year 
theory 8 hours, appreciation 2 


USI 


hours, harmony 6 hours, coun- 
terpoint 3 hours, form 3 hours, 
history 6 hours, conducting 2 
hours,—total 30 hours. ‘This 
would be an absolute minimum 
in this field under our stand- 
ards. The minimum for meth- 
ods would be 6 hours including 
practice teaching. Above these 
36 hours the college may vary 
the amount of applied music 
depending upon whether the 
candidate wants a certificate, 
remembering that the state de- 
partment requires 28 hours. | 
believe it can be taken as axiom- 
atic that any major less than 48 
hours for the B.S. professional 
degree in music should not be 
countenanced by any member 
of the Texas Association. 

The goal of our Association 
is to put our house in such or- 
der that we shall be recognized 
as the official accrediting body 
for Texas by the Texas Associa- 
tion of Colleges. The standards 
proposed by our Board of Direc- 
tors will be a step forward in 
that direction; they should be 
adopted. I have tried to show 
that these standards can be in- 
troduced into the framework of 
any music degree program by 
the tour-year college without ap- 


preciable burden. If the music 
director encounters objections 
from his academic brethren, he 
should adopt William Allen 
White’s advice to Women’s 
Clubs: “Raise more hell and 
fewer dahlias.” It is high time 
that the Texas Association olf 
Music Schools begins to police 
itself just as the Federal [rade 
Commission has induced various 
businesses to police themselves. 
An investigator found — that 
“pure raspberry preserves” con- 
tained very little truit. The FTC 


asked the industry il “pure” 
mean 5% or 50% truit. Alter 
considerable debate the Pre- 


serves Association adopted a 
standard of 50% truit and 50% 
sugar. Any preparation less rich 
in fruit was to be plainly mark- 
ed “imitation.” Here, my 
leagues, is a lesson for us. A mu 
sic curriculum must have a min 


col 


imum amount of music to pro 
vide the bare essentials ol a 
training program. Within the 


framework suggested by ou 
Board the individual college can 
choose such courses as to insure 
this minimum. After 
of probation — those 
which cannot achieve this mini 
mum ought to be labelled “imi 


two VCars 


schcools 


tation” or “seconds.” Let us 
“raise more hell and fewer dah- 
lias.” 





The Music Club of Bishop, 
Texas has recently met and plan- 
ned a challenging year of pro 
gressive work for that rapidly 
growing city. Estill Foster 1s the 
very excellent Music Director 
for the Public Schools in Bishop. 

It is highly pleasing to receive 
a check lor a two-year subscrip 
tion from the Librarian of Dart 
mouth Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 

Phe October prool-reader ton 


College, 


the Magazine, a pianist, stated 
upon reading the article by Dr. 
Paul Van Katwijk, “This is one 
of the most authoritative discus 
sions on this subject that I have 
read, irrespective of the 
reputation of other pianists who 


CVC) 


have written on the subject.” 
Florence Bergendahl, tormer 
ly on the staff of Knox College, 
has been employed to head the 
Voice Department of Mary Hat 
din Baylor Miss Ber 
gendahl has been active in both 


College. 


the MENC and MINA while in 
Illinois. She is anxious to be- 
come a working part of Must 


Education. Welcome to Texas. 
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Why the Modern - 
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music of the contemporary pe- 
riod, we must first attempt to 
remove that elusive veil of mys- 
ticisia that exists in the minds 
of millions of people with  re- 
gard to the composers and mu- 
sicians of the past generations. 
This will require the institution 
of a program of re-evaluation, 
luring which it will be neces- 
sary us to discard many ol 
preeonceived notions a 
quired during that brief expo- 
sure to the so-called history ol 
IMUSIC. ; 
However, before continuing, 
let us cleat up one matter. As 
these arguments are presented 
for the understanding of con- 
temporary music, it is not in- 
tended in any way to issue any 
statement that may be constru- 
ed as being derogatory toward 
the music of the past centuries. 
Phat is not’ the purpose of this 
paper, and, too, it would be ab- 
surd to denounce an art work 
era past which possesses 
such universal qualities of beau- 
ty and expression that have giv- 
en it life-everlasting. The only 
derogatory are di- 
rected toward a theory of peda- 
thas resulted in’ the 
creation of prejudices and in- 
tolerance for a contemporary art 
work. This art work when view- 
ed from a judicious and unbias- 
ed perspective will not only re- 
sult in an understanding of the 


loo 
oul 


ol an 


Statements 


POL) has 


product of the contemporary 
era, but an ability to evaluate 
and functionally to understand 


of all times. 

Now, when we observe these 
men of the past and their music 
in the light of the forces that 
were active at the time during 
which they lived, only then will 
we be able to roll back that veil 
of mysticism and wonder and 
see the stark reality of men re- 
acting naturally and logically 
to the forces of their times. 
When this has been accomplish- 
ed, and only then, will we be 
able to draw an exact parallel 
between all the composers of all 
the ages past, and the men writ- 
ing music here in America to- 
day! 


the musi 


Thus we approach our sub- 
ject, not as chronologists but as 
historians. Our first observation 
is this: “None of the arts—and 
this is especially true of music— 
developed in a void, unassociat- 
ed with its time and period... . 





HERROLD HEADLEY, M.M., 

Voice, 

Music 

Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Instructor in 


Director of Choral 


lo understand music as we have 
it today, it is necessary to know 
something of the forces which 


have shaped and conditioned 


‘ne various epochs of its growth. 
Music reflects the temper of the 
iime that gives it birth, and has 
a delinite relationship to the 
political, economic, and cultural 
onditions that) surround — its 
composers and practitioners.” 
That is the keynote of this ar- 
gument. Bach wasn’t writing 
music twentieth century 
America. Havdn wasn’t writing 
music for nineteenth century 
Europe. (Nor was Beethoven 
writing music for twenty-first 
century England.) Each, in his 
individual manner of musical 
expression, was writing the mu- 
sic of the time, conditioned by 
the active forces of that time, 
and intended for the mentality 
of their contemporaries. They 
possessed neither the capacity 
nor the incentive to attempt to 
give voice to the emotional ex- 
pressions of a multitude of peo- 
ple who were to live five hun- 
dred years later.. (Nor were they 
capable of expressing in a musi- 
cal idiom of a previous age, the 
thoughts of their time.) Each 
was the product of his era, who 
spoke the language of that era, 
and was heard and understood 
by the people around them. 
We, from our vantage point 
in the present, can look back 
through the ages and see how, 
as one cultural era was born by 


lon 
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Instructor in 
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social, political, and economik 


ideals, it grew into maturity, 


blossomed, and then passed away 
new 


making room for a era, 


With the birth of this new era, 
with its new ideas and new con: 
cepts, there was born with it 
men who were products of the 
time, who spoke the language ol 
the time, and who expressed 
themselves in the musical idiom 
of that period. Thus we see why 
“the conception of beauty has 
been a constantly changing idea 
during the ages, one which has 
altered itself to suit the ideals of 
the historical period during 
which it was produced.” (2) So 
we must come to regard “history 
as a progress of flowering, rather 
than one of continual progress, 
one of practical and cultural 
change rather than one of con- 
stant improvement. S uch 
changes are due to a number of 
causes; but they do not neces- 
sarily make any one period 
greater or more developed than 
another.” 

Upon this basis, we arrive at 
our first conclusion. It is this, 
“There is no good reason why 
we should try to think of the 
music of Palestrina either as su- 
perior or inferior to that of 
Beethoven.” (4) By the same 
token, we can say that the music 
of Beethoven is neither superior 
or inferior to the music of Roy 
Harris. Each was the product of 
his time, speaking the language 
of his time, and conditioned by 
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the forces around them. 


How can we as Ameri: ans. 
products of the chaotic twen: ieth 
century America, Openly de 


nounce and attempt to ignore 
the music. of contempe rary 
American composers? Answer 
the question any way you |ike, 
but it still remains true tha. th; 
teachers and practitioners ©) th¢ 
art of music remain the mos. tya- 
dition-bound of all the arts, 
This is not a wholesome 
tion. True, tradition is} cces. 
sary. It must be there, for we as 
musicians possess a wonderlul 
heritage. But if an art is to 1 
main healthy and alive, ‘her 
must be progress. For almost a 
thousand years we have seen |iow 
the art has grown and devclop. 
ed, yet today many of us are 
content to sit idly by and con. 
tribute nothing to its progress. 
Our most plausible excuse is, 
“That stuff isn’t music. It’s just 
some guy making a big noise!” 
Permit me to quote again that 
“the conception of beauty has 
been a constantly changing idea 
during the ages, one which has 
altered itself to suit the ideals 
of the historical period during 
which it was produced.” 


(Ua- 


Imagine yourselves, momen- 
tarily, the contemporaries ol 
Haydn and attempt to lorget 
all that has taken place since 
then. All the music prior to that 
time had been mainly mono- 
phenic and polyphonic in con- 
struction. Can you imagine the 
impact of hearing for the first 
time a Haydn symphony as it 
followed a Bach organ fugue: 
It becomes readily apparent 
that the musical distance from a 
Bach fugue to a Haydn sym- 
phony is far greater than the 
distance from Brahm’s Fourth 
Symphony to Paul Hindesmith’s 
“Matthias The Painter.” Today 
is not the first time in_ history 
that music has sounded strange 
and unfamiliar to the people ol 
the time, but it is the first time 
in history that we of the Amet- 
ican schools are in a position to 
do something about it! 

The public school — musi 
teacher today stands, alone, sec 
ond to none, as the greatest 1g: 
ency of all times for shaping ‘ie 
musical. tastes in the Ameria 
of the future. This represents a 
power and authority vested 'n 
us that we should guard wi'h 
pride, and accept as a moral 
duty and a professional obli¢a- 
tion to contribute to the prog 
ress and development of the a! 
to which we profess a teaching 
knowledge. 


— 
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ASCAP Announces 


Nev’ License Plan 


New York, N. Y.—IThe Amer- 
society of Composers, Au- 
and Publishers (ASCAP) 
nced today that with the 
tion, beginning October 
ist, of Current licenses to mo- 
jion-picture theatres to use its 


can 
thors 
Annor 
expil 


music, a new method will be 
yed to calculate charges tor 


wch use of music. Ihe present 
method of scaling the license 
prices to retlect the sizes of thea- 
wes Will be replaced by a tor- 
mula in use in many other coun- 
vies, relating the charge tor 
we of Music to the scale of ad- 
wission prices. This new tormu- 
a will effect an adjustment of 
the motion-picture rates com- 
mensurate with similar adjust- 
ments already effected among 
other of the Society’s licensees. 

ASCAP announced that today 
it began mailing notices of the 
change to the first of some 17,- 
0) motion-picture theatres hav- 
ing ASCAP licenses. Yearly li- 
censes Of most theatres expire 
january Ist, next. 

Deems ‘Laylor, president of 
\SCAP, defined the new ltormu- 
la as simple. “We merely ascer- 
iain the potential income from 
a capacity sale of the theatre foi 
a single performance, and use 
that as the amount of the an- 
nual license fee. Since there are 
usually well over a_ thousand 
performances a year, it is simple 
mathematics to estimate that the 
Society will receive about one 
one-thousandth of each admis- 
sion dollar.” 

Mr. Taylor said that this 
method has been tound accepta- 
ble in other countries due, in 
his Opinion, to its taking into 
consideration the relation that 
ought to exist between the thea- 
re income and its music costs. 
Because this relationship has 
hot been recognized in ASCAP’s 
operation,” said Mr. ‘Taylor, 
our income from this large 
body of licensees has not kept 
pace with the greatly increased 
income of the motion-picture 
theatres. The present scale, bas- 
td on seating capacities, was 
adopted in 1934, in the depths 
of the depression, and as to each 
theatre, our income has remain- 
ed static from that time. Since 
the, all costs have mounted, 
par‘icularly theatre admissions. 
Rising costs affect the compos- 
ers, as well as any other profes- 
ion. We feel they are entitled 
to consideration  and_ believe 
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National G 


By GRACE WHITE 


New York Representative 


Like most things that have 
originated in Lexas, the Na- 


tional Guild of Piano Teachers 


has a deep foundation, based on 
the sound musical and pedagog- 
ical principles of balanced rep- 
ertoire and proper incentives. 
The Guild has never splurged. 
It does not promise every starry- 
eyed, movie-struck youngster a 
“career”. Rather, the Guild 
stresses musical values to every- 
body and is building more in- 
telligent audiences for the fu- 
ture. Only about one out olf 
1,000 students is given an Artist 
Diploma — the distinction re- 
served for the gifted, mature 
professional student. 


About 2,000 of the best teach- 


uild And C 


ers in the U.S. are members of 
the Guild. This year auditions 
actually took place in 250 cilies, 
the largest being New York with 
1,150 partic ipants to small places 
that have only 50. But wherever 
a center is located, a prolession 
al adjudicator is sent out trom 
some other place, and the aim ts 
to give each pupil, beginner 01 
advanced, a sympathetic and 
encouraging hearing with ideas 
on how to improve next season 
the first time, 


] his VCal, lor 


Piano Excellence Prizes are ol- 
fered to those in the highest 
brackets: High School, Collegi- 
ate and Artist Diploma Win- 
ners, to give the impetus so 


necessary to those rare students 
who have the “something plus” 


and who rise to their best at 
tainments when working for the 
rarer goals. The top prize in 





PHI 


MU ALPHA 


Gamma Chi chapter, Phi Mu 
\lpha Sinfonia, national music 
fraternity, formerly known 
as the Apollo Club. Installed on 
May 15, 1947, the new chapter 
has twenty-four members and ts 
the fourth chapter in ‘Texas. 


Was 


Initiation was done by Gam 
ma Theta chapter, North Texas 
State College, Denton, ‘Texas. 
Oiliciating were two National 
officers, President Albert Luk- 
ken, University of Tulsa, and 
an Executive Committeeman, 


that our licensees will see that 
this new method of calculation 
is designed to correct a mani- 
fest inequity.” 





Price Doyle, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Ken 
tucky. Guests for the initiation 
and the dinner that followed in 
cluded T. Smith McCorkle, 
Michael Winesanker and John 
Lewis of the Texas Christian 
University faculty, J. Campbell 
Wray of Southwestern Baptist 
IL heological Seminary, and ‘Tom 
Johnson, Porter Randall and 
Victor Acres. 

Gamma Chi officers are: Mal 
colm Rutledge, Fort Worth, 
president; Clyde McClure, Fort 
Worth, vice-president; Eucl Bel 


cher, Athens, Alabama, secre 
tary; Winston Turberville, Fort 
Worth, treasurer; Bill Bullock, 


Graham, pledge-master; and 
Homer Kluck, Marlin, warden. 
Donald W. Bellah is sponsor. 
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areers 


this field is $250, railroad tare 


to New York, and a genuine 
debut in Town Hall under the 
management of “Debut and 


Kkncore Concerts, Lne.,” 
under the direction of Sherman 
Vithuck, who lour seasons 
have becn getting respecttul at 
tention trom the New York 
press and a line class of patrons. 
Another artist winner will have 
thie prize and appeal 
ance at limes Hall belore the 
Association lor Amel 
ican Composeis and Conductors 
and a third artist winner will 
piay the Piano Jleachers 
Longress of New York City at 
Steinway Hall. Irl Allison, pres 
ident of the Guild, is a member 
OL both 

Lhe Guild not 
age everybody who studies mu- 


a group 


lon 


cash an 


National 


fol 


these organizations. 


does cncoul 
sic and learns to play the piano 
well, a spectaculal 
ereat p! 
and no 


LO hope lo 


L he 


sccln to 


carecr. careers Ol 


anists evolve, 
piomoter, no matter how clevei, 
can make a pianist, and in some 
cases have been known to at 
tempt to “lorce the blooyy” in 
stead of letting the “truit ripen 
the No, the Guild ol 


encouragement, balance, 


on ree 

ICTS 
] 

suitable 


and goals trom year to 


J ac k 


strumental 


Mahan, Director of In 
Music, High School 
of Texarkana, and the past-edi 
the Texas Music Educa 
tor, states that the Southwestern 


Lol hol 
Musician, September issue, has 
met his approval. Thank 


Jack. 


Conway 


you, 


Pickard 
Sanderson. to 
lexas, as Musi 
High School, 

~ Tsabel 


Leacher, 


has moved 


from Fagle Pass, 


Director in the 


\rtist 
Studios, 


Hutcheson, 
Brooks Musi 
Dallas, reports a very successtul 
summer music Camp for teach 
Boulder, Colorado, where 
this 


CTS al 


she goes each summer ton 
IMiportant scrvice. 

Dorotha E. Hollingsworth has 
moved her place of work from 
lran to the High School of Sem- 
nole. 
located at 


Street, Lor 


Paul Stroud is now 
216 W. 
view, Texas. 

Grace White, New York, has 
written: “Just received the Sep 
tember Southwestern 
Musician and think it is excel- 
lent.” 


( ollege ly 


issue of 
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- PURELY PEHSUNGL - 


Charles F. Wootton, Pianist, 
who has been a teacher of Piano 
in John Brown University of 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas, has 
recently moved to Decatur, ‘Tex- 
as, as Chairman, Department of 
Music, Decatur Baptist College. 
Charles recently visited the Edi- 
tor in Brownwood, subscribed to 
the Magazine and took advan- 
tage of the Professional Direc- 
tory listing. Let us give a cor- 
dial welcome to this line gentle- 
man, as a fellow worker in Tex- 
as. 

Bill Wendtland has moved 
from the Oil City of Conroe 
where he was very successful as 
a Band teacher and Conductor 
to the College City of- Com 
merce where he will be in charge 
of instrumental music in the 
city schools. Bill requested that 
his renewal to Southwestern Mu- 
sician become effective as of 
September 1. 

Dr. Roxie Grove visited the 
Editor and wile in their Brown- 
wood home as she returned to 
Waco trom her Summer Camp 
in Colorado. 


Alber lavlor of Warren, 
Ohio. is a welcomed subscriber 
o the Maeazine trom that fine 


State, 

Dr. Richard DeYoung, ‘Veach- 
cr of Singing, Chicago, has sent 
a subscription for the Magazine 
and joined the Professional Di- 
rectory, 

the Secretarv of Mu Phi Ep- 
Silon Sorority recently mailed a 
check for payment for listing 
the Sorority in the Professional 
Directory. 


The Editor has been invited 
to deliver an address to the 
New Mexico State Music Teach 


ers Convention at \lbuquerque 


on October 23rd. 
John Patrick Graham, Tenor, 
Mus. Master, North ‘Texas 


State College, and Clyde Green, 
Pianist, B.A., Baylor University, 
have been added to the Music 
Stath of Howard Payne College. 

Dean Edwin Gerschefski, Con- 
verse College, School of Music, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
has requisitioned a listing in the 
Professional Directory. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., Music Pub- 


lisher, has recently released a 
new edition of Handel’s Mes- 
siah which, the critics report, 


will be of real value in the pro- 
duction of this great Oratorio. 
Ed°Chenette, who has been at 
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Shamrock, ‘lexas, lor some 
years has accepted the leader- 
ship of the Band in the High 
School of Clovis, New Mexico. 
Congratulations to the citizens 
ci Clovis. 

Ralph Ewing, Director, De- 
partment of Music, Trinity Uni- 
versity, has given our readers 
two very excelent treatises: the 
first dealt with Voice and the 
Teaching of Voice; the second 
has presented and analyzed 
some of the problems dealing 
with choral directing and sing- 
ing. 

Proiessor Paul  Klingstedt, 
Department of Voice, Oklaho- 
ma A & M College, author of a 
fine book on Voice, has prom- 
ised an article for a future is- 
suc dealing with the Problems 
ol TFeaching Voice in College. 

James B. Nevins, formerly 
Band Director of Crane High 
School, has accepted a similai 
position in the High School of 
sweetwater, Texas. One of the 
very good _ past-presidents of 
I MEA, Russell Schrader held 
this important position for a 
number of years. 


Joe L. Haddon has moved 
lrom Big Spring to Lubbock 
and is now with ‘Texas Tech 


College. 

Ray Robbins has moved trom 
Painpa to Phillips, Texas, where 
he is in charge of the High 
School Band. 

Grace White, Representative 
in New York of Dr. Ir] Allison 


and the National Guild of Pi- 
ano leachers, has been very 
cordial in recommending the 


Magazine and the Professional 
Directory to her friends in New 
York. , 

Ruby K. Lawrence, Executive 
Secretary of ITMTA, has re- 
quested a shipment of Maga- 
zines for new members in that 
Association. ‘Thanks for you 
kind words about the periodical 
and tor the new members. You 
may have as many copies as you 
need, Miss Lawrence. 

Dr. George E. Stewart, Jr., 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, San 
Marcos, and a new subscriber, 
has written the editor as fol- 
lows: “I have just read your 
first issue of the Southwestern 
Musician. I hasten to express 
my compliments to you upon 
the presentation of a magazine 
that has dignity and appearance 
and arrangement, and which of- 
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fers to the reader worthy, stim- 
ulating and informing mate- 
rial.” “Thank you for those kind 
words, my friend. 

The veteran Band Director, 
Elmo Low, one of the many out- 
standing graduates under Dr. D. 
O. Wiley, is back on the job in 
Laredo, Texas. 

Dr. Walter H. Hodgson, Dean, 
School of Music, North ‘Texas 
State College, reports the School 
of Music in that great institu- 
tion overflowing with students. 
Dr. Hodgson is a capable leader 
and an outstanding musician. 
The School of Music has suc- 
ceeded thus far in establishing, 


under Dr. Bain, a record not 
heretolore established by any 
American institution. No fears 


need be evidenced with respect 
to the continuation of the high 
standards that institution has 
maintained in the past. 

Frank A. McKinley has been 
appointed as Conductor of the 
Acapella Choir in North ‘Texas 
State College, succeeding Dr. 
Wilfred C. Bain. 

J. W. King has assumed the 
position of Director of Band 
and Orchestra in’ the High 
School of Big Spring. 

Fred P. Rattan, formerly of 
Spearman High School, is now 
Director of Band Music in Sam 
Houston Junior High School in 
Amarillo. 

The Board of Directors of 
the Texas Association of Music 
Schools has been notified by the 
president, Dr. Henry E. Meyer, 
to meet in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, University of Texas, Octo- 
ber I] at two o'clock. 

Orland Butler, Band Director 
of Pampa, has been promoted 
from the Junior to the Senior 
School. 

Winston Savage, Director ol 
Music Activities for the Univer- 
sity Interscholastic League, has 
sent in a personal subscription 
for the Magazine. 

Barbara Robinson has been 
elected as one of the Music 
Teachers in the city schools of 
Ralls, ‘lexas. 

Clifford Horn, recently at 
Brownfield High School, has ac- 
cepted a position as a Band Di- 
rector, in McAllen, Texas. 
Frank Wentz succeeds Clifford 
at Brownfield. 

Dr. Thomas S. Williams, Dean 
of Department of Music, Mc- 
Murry College of Abilene, after 
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having enjoyed a month oj va. 
cation in and around New York 
City, has found plenty of work 
to keep him busy at McMurry, 

Everett Maxwell, an Oklaho. 
ma musician, has accepted 4 po- 
sition in the High School o! An 
drews, Texas. 

Truman Shelton has accepted 
the responsible position, so long 
maintained by the inimitabk 


Ray I. Bynum, in the High 
School of Abilene, Texas. 
Arvo Goodard has moved 


from Loving, New Mexico, to 
the High School of Talco, Tex. 
as. 

Frank Herring is to be the new 
Music Director in the High 
School of Slayton, ‘Texas. 

Don Lumus has accepted an 
appointment in the High Schoo] 
ot San Angelo, ‘Texas. 

Russell E. McKiski has movy- 
ed from Albany to Seymour, 
‘Texas, as the Music Director ol 
the High School. 

George Mayes has accepted a 
position as Music Director in the 
High School of Quanah, Texas. 

Wilson TIT. Betts has moved 
from the City of Alvarado to 
Cleburne, Texas, as Music Di 
rector in the High School. 

Katherine B. Morgan, Hous- 
ton, Texas, writes that she is 
changing many of her working 
plans for the coming year. 

King Music Company, and 
Denman Music Company, both 
of Brownwood, Texas, are well 
stocked with Sheet Music. They 
also have been quite successtul 
in supplying their customers 
with Pianos and other Instru- 
ments. They are both prepared 
to handle mail orders. 

Dr. Lena Milam, Beaumont, 
well known to Musicians in the 
field of Education throughout 
America, sends in check tor 
Professional Directory and con- 
gratulates the Editor on the [inst 
issue. Thanks again, Dr. Milam. 

Miss Mary McCormick, pro 
fessor of Voice and, director ol 
the Opera Work Shop, North 
‘Texas State College, is planning 
the production of a major op- 
era during the latter part of Uus 
semester. Who can do it better? 
Miss McCormick was for several 
years a leading soprano in Chi 
cago Civic Opera Company dut- 
ing the period of time when it 
was as good as opera anywhere 
else, and for approximately six 
months of the year. 
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Ji Va- 
1 Ork 
work 
furry. py CARL NEUMEYER, 
laho. \ssistant Dean 
- os School of Music 
Bis yuthern Methodist University 
cepted Recently a young school music 
long Byeacher in a midwestern city was 
itableB.ked if there were areas of 
High reparation for his work as a 
aber in which he believed 
noved Hhinse lt poorly equipped. The 
6, toffoccasion for the question was 
lex-§ihe beginning of the teacher's 
vraduate studies in Music Edu- 
e new cation. He was asked to base 
High his answer on his actual experi- 
ence in the two years of his 
dan §eaching service so that his grad- 
choo] uate program might be planned 
wst advantageously. He had 
moy- §much to say in praise of the col- 
nour, lege where he had received his 
or of undergraduate training, for in- 
leed he had enjoyed splendid 
ted a Bopportunities for study with su- 
n the § perior instructors. Finally, how- 
exas. Bever, he said that there were 
roved F possibly two or three areas 
lo to §where he felt he should like to 
¢ Di- Fsengthen himself. One of the 
responses has been voiced by a 
fous- $number of other teachers and I 
he is B believe the frequency of the re- 
rking § sponse indicates a need for tur- 
ther thought and discussion. Ex- 
and § pressed very briefly, the state- 
both @ment was, “I cannot do the 
well things at the keyboard which | 
They § need to be abie to do.” 
essful Through further conversation 
ymers Hit was learned that the candi- 
istru- Bilate for graduate work had 
yared B studied the piano as a child, had 
layed annually in the recitals 
nont, ith fellow students and even 
n the though voice and violin study 
thout #seemed of primary interest to 
< for Bhim while in college he had con- 
con- §iinued the study of piano as a 
first secondary applied field. It is 
ilam. § ¥en more astonishing to heat 
pro- Bleachers whose primary applied 
vy ol Blield is piano make similar ad- 
Jorth iss ons of inadequate prepara- 
ning Huon. There is certainiy mate- 
op: Bal here which should challenge 
| this Fthe thinking of teachers of pi- 
‘ttcr? Baho. teachers of theory (includ- 
veral ing keyboard harmony) and all 
Chi- others of us who are in any way 
dur- §'esponsible for the curriculum 
en it #ontent of courses designed to 
there prepare teachers of music. 


y SIX 


1917 






\What are the things that a 
teacher “needs to be able to do 
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ertormance For 


Viusic Educators 


at the keyboard’? Suppose we 
consider first the teacher whose 
primary applied music interest 
while in college has been the 
study of piano. Obiviously he 
will be expected to meet higher 
standards in performance than 
the teacher whose study of the 
piano has been secondary. We 
must agree that, regardless ol 
ihe medium, every prospective 
teacher should have gained con- 
siderable performance skill in 
some field. The acquisition of a 
performance skill is essential to 
the musical growth of the stu- 
dent and serves to make him 
aware in his own person of the 
learning and teaching problems. 
The community in which a 
teacher is employed has a right 
to expect musical leadership of 
a type that will demand that he 
appear as a performer. In gen- 
eral, the highest level of 
performance skill can be = an 
enormous asset if it is used in 
the proper way and if it is not 
accompanied by a contempt fon 
human standards. The mastery 
attained, however, should be a 
flexible mastery. There is the 
danger that a too great concen- 
tration on recital performance 
may bring about a neglect of the 
development of a flexible mas- 
tery and the student may find 
that he has purchased at an un- 
due price the ability to give a 
single coached performance. 


very 


In his own 
formance, 


medium of per- 
whether it be piano 
or another field, the prospective 
teacher should not only be able 
to perform a repertoire of the 
standard works of his chosen 
medium but should be able to 
with technical 
mastery and musicianly feeling 
a much larger selection of liter: 
ature. He should give evidence 
that his intensive study has de 
veloped keen and practical mu- 
sicianly insights which may be 
lemonstrated through his own 
performance and through his 
ability to evaluate the musical 
values in a performance of an- 
other. He certainly needs to 
have learned to live with other 
musicians through experience in 
various types of ensemble par- 
ticipation. If he is a pianist this 
will also mean that he should 
have opportunities to develop 


read reasonable 


abilities as an accompanist for 
voice and instruments. 

What of the student whose 
performance medium is voice, 
violin, horn, or clarinet? What 
are his needs in respect to the 
piano? Although his needs as a 
performer may be met in anoth 
er field, his keyboard needs are 
nevertheless just as real. There 
are demands for every teacher 
of school music not only to play 
accompaniments, but to impro 
Vise accompaniments lor simple 
songs, to transpose at the key 
board materials of the level ol 
simple accompaniments, 
and to modulate at the keyboard 
from a given key to any othe 
key. These are not just desirable 
skills. They are the indispensi- 
ble tools of the working teacher. 


.o) 
song 


\ scheme of training which 
will bring about these ends and 
will produce graduates in music 
education who need not teel 
poorly prepared for teaching 
cannot be centered about a sin 
gle terminal recital or the a 
cumulation of certain credits. A 
successtul scheme of training 
must include much more than a 
quick evaluation based on an 
examination or a single coached 
performance. It will be necessary 
that the student’s work be ap 
praised over a period of time in 
to determine if the desi 
ed standards have been achieved. 
It will require that the apprais 
ing body consider the 


orde) 


student 
not as a solo virtuoso but as a 
worker in music education. Pe 
haps the practice of one institu 
tion of the knowledegc 
should be more widely adopted. 


writer’s 


In this specific instance, and no 
doubt in many others, a major 
portion of the examination in 
piano for music education ma 
jors is devoted to sight-reading 
and improvising accompani 
ments for melodic lines. Catalog 
requirements then might be stat 
ed in terms of competence to do 
specilic jobs rather than in terms 
ol semeste) 


hours oO! lessons. 


Perhaps the teachers of piano 
lor music education majors and 
the teachers of theory could 
bring about a more closely-knit 
and integrated plan of training. 
Perhaps a distinct set of stand 
ards should be set up for the 
piano work of the music educa 
tion major rather than to say 
he should accomplish the equiv 
alent of sophomore or junio 
standing in the so-called “regu 
lar piano curriculum”. Perhaps 
certain teachers of piano in the 
college departments who are 
well fitted by experience and 
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vutlook should study the needs 
ol the music education major so 
tnat studio teaching might be 
geared more directly to those 
needs. Perhaps the materials 
used should include more olten 
typical school music materials. 

if the standards ol attainment 
discussed above are to be met, 
it is obvious that some standards 


lor cntrance to the Music Edu 
cauuon Curriculum must also be 
lormulated. Lhe activities ol 


music de 
partment require a combinauion 


the modern school 
Oi thorough iusicianship and 


strong teaching ability. L hese 
activities include not only the 
large instrumental and vocal o1 
secondary 


hOole- 


ganizations ol thc 
school and singing and 
reading in the elementary school 
but have been expanded to in- 
clude musical experiences 
through listening, creative work, 
and extensive work in rhythm. 
it is no longer true, il indeed it 
ever was, that the music student 
who proves to be weak in per- 
lormance or theory can turn to 
teaching. L he 
the work ol the 


demands the 


umportance ol 
music teachea 
securing of the 
strongest recrults available. 
Lhose of us who are responsible 
work in the music edu 
cation departments of our col 
leges and universities must real 
ize that our Lirst obligation is to 


individual. 


lor the 


society; not to the 


Charles L. 
ed trom Dayton, 


Lunstall has mov 
lL exas, Lo Ly 
SCTYV¢ thre 


Leon where he will 


peopl ol this line little city. 
Lyle Skinner 


Band Division of 


Promises thie 
lexas some ol 
the linest Contest music for this 
scason that they could possibly 


cnvision. Power to Lyle; lew 


men in Lexas have made line 
contributions to Music Educa 
tion than this dynamic citizen 


and musician of Waco. 

Donald Bellah, Texas Wesley 
an College of Ft. Worth, reports 
several new additions to the 
stalf and the 
tendance— the 


LUSH largest at 
department — has 
ever experienced. 

Thanks tor th many line 
have been 
paid the Editor for the good edi 
torial written by Dr. T. S. Me 
Cirkle for the September issue 
of the Magazine. 

Daisy Polk, Soprano and 
leacher of Singing of Dallas, has 
reported that all of her teaching 
will now be concentrated on the 
Polk School for Singing, 
located at 2917 Reagan Street, 
Dallas. Congratulations. 


commendations that 


Daisy 
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Emergent Choir- 


(Continued from Page 20) 


lon thie 
Palestrina’s 


necessary contrapuntal 
music of The 
forme) mag 
nificence and mass of tone while 
the latte 
sterile tone allowing the various 
contrapuntal lines to be heard 
in their own particular melody, 
Decide in the 
MUSIC is it a sheer big 


day. 
demands a vreat 


requires a straight, 


advance what 
calls fon 
ness of tone with a spirit of ve 
hemence, or is it a Quietness full 
and faith, or is it 


a joyful sound that is required? 


of contidence 


It may be that one composition 
will demand all these types ol 
tone and spirit and — perhaps 
many more to make it live. It ts 
the director's responsibility to 
the 
ing the composition to be felt 


see that tone is one allow 


PROFESSOR ROY J. JOHN- 
SON, Chairman, Department of 
Music, East Texas State Col- 
lege, Commerce, who has just 
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by the singers and the audience. 

issays written concerning 
rhythms are dull when we con- 
sider the intense organic excite- 
ment that comes with actual per- 
formance; but it is good to re- 
vicw rhythmic factors from, ume 
to time. The wonderful, invig- 
orating part of cach composi- 
the new rhythms, new 
patterns, and new accents that 
aid in lorming exciting music. 
An absolutely necessary, basic, 
urgency of the choral art is the 
rhythm and the timeness of mu- 
sic. Sluggishness of rhythm, at- 


tion ts 


tuck, movement, and release is 
olten caused by unfamiliarity 
with the principles of good 


cnunciation, and sometimes by 
uniamiliarity with the princi- 
pies of rhythmic singing which, 
among other things, includes in- 
violability of tempo and vitality 
of pulse and accent. This slug- 
vishness can be overcome 





returned from The University 
of Texas, where he spent two 
years in completion of Doctor- 
ate work. 
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through the singers acquiring a 
unified rhythmic “feel”. Rhythm 
is visual only for the initial mo- 
ment. The pulse is the singer’s 
responsibility. Let the students 
jump up and down, sway, 
bounce, pat their leet or any- 
thing else that will help them 
leel—but get it! 

The conductor should empha- 
size the importance of notes of 
smaller value. These small notes 
are just as essential as the large 
Sixteenths, cighths, and 
quarters have their place in mu- 
sic, and it is only right that they 
receive their full value. ‘They 
are not just things that come 
between bigger things. ‘They are 
always more than just prepara- 
pick-ups. Most choirs 
recluse to allow the smaller notes 
any sense of self-respect. ‘These 
short but important tones count 
in the musical census. ‘They 
should never be voiced as meek, 
squeaky little things. 

A true legato can never be 
achieved until the choir has ac- 
quired rhythmic perfection. One 
of the most practical devices to 
force rhythmic articulation and 
accord is the simple staccato 
pattern. Using a neutral sylla- 
ble in rehearsal the group should 
sing the entire composition in 
crisp staccato. ‘This allows each 
tone to assume its proper place, 
and the singers will quickly real- 
ize their own mistakes. 

The superior choir should be 
interested in singing as a means 
to music and not music as a 
means to singing. The predom- 
inant interest should be musi- 
cal—not vocal. ‘The superior di- 
rector should have the courage 
to introduce new music and an 
interest in the “rediscovery” of 
old = music. Much — repertoire 
should be covered during a 
school year, but by no means 
should it all be intended for 
public performance. It is fun to 
get together just to sing for fun; 
and the cohesion of many peo- 
ple devoted to a single cause is 
a right. step. ‘The final answer 
lies in that which is wrought. A 
composition sung poorly is no 
accomplishment and no happy 
memory. 

Satislaction should result from 
choral singing. This satisfaction 
can be gained through the con- 
ductor’s familiarity with the 
music to be presented. Natural- 


Ones. 


tions o1 


? . . . e 
ly, a serious analysis of the mu- 


sic Should be made by the direc- 
tor. Any method of musical 
analysis is successful if it allows 
a greater sense of hearing and 
understanding by the members 
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of the choir. ‘The conductor 


should impart to his singers the 
meaning df the text through a 
minimum number of words con- 
cerning it. The choir should be. 
come conscious of all cadences 
and changes of key. Lhis coes 
not mean the director shou! go 
into a technical discourse with 
the group concerning modula 
tion and cadences, but he will 
point out there elements sullj 
ciently to allow the singers w 
becomes tonally conscious of 
what is happening in the music. 

Matters of tempo and pace, 
dynam, melodic, and harmoni 
climaxes and special rhythm 
problems in the piece should b¢ 
studied by the director to d 
termine all that is demanded by 
the composition, Alter the mu- 
sic has been thoroughly analyzed 
by the conauctor it is then ready 
for presentation to the choir tor 


rehearsal. It should be intro- 


duced as a whole inc luding 
words, music, and = interpreta 
tion. Later the piece may be 


analyzed by the group with cach 
element studiea separately and 
scores marked to assist in great- 
er unilication of tie group el- 
fort. 


School choirs 


have greatly 
benelited from such choral 
groups as are heard on many 
commercial broadcasts, but it 


should be remembered that the 
superior choir sings with ellect, 
not tor effect. While 
and careful study is 

during early rehearsals of 4 
composition; the  performanc 
should be one in which the en 
tire work is seen, heard, and l[cil. 
The greatest art is one that ap- 
pears as a completely eltortless 
art. When the composition 1s 
fully understood by the singe's, 
technic should be so well con 
trolled by the group that it is 
unconsciously achieved. Music 
becomes music when it ceases to 
be music. So long as it is melody, 
harmony, rhythm, and form 11 ts 
an equation, in higher mat! 
matics, of course, but still an 
equation, a formula. Alter un 
derstanding the elements form 
ing the composition it must 
cease existing as a blueprint and 
it must become spirit. There 's 
a transubstantiation — here 

surely as the Protestant Chui 
believes there is that in the m 
tical union of the elements 
communion with the blood aid 
body of Jesus. It is not sim] 

that the “whole is greater th: 

its parts.” The differences a 


analysis 
necessary 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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En ergent Chowr- 


ontinued from Page 26) 


not ‘mply of quantity. There 
isa ¢ ualitative difference. There 
isa! cw substance involved that 
cane identified as spirit. The 
musi ceases being a perform- 
ance and becomes a testament. 
[he music ceases being inter- 
vals, rhythms, and rests and be- 
comes spirit. There is, and al- 
ways must be for us, something 
beyond even music’s greatest 
wchitectures; and that is the 
quality of soul, where, with an 
almost soundless understanding, 
spirit speaks directly to spirit. 
[he music must breathe, be 
alive, and sound completely un- 
technical. If choral music is to 
have life, it will not be gained by 
an exchange of marihuanas—the 
old lor the new. It will be gain- 
ed by an increasing awareness 
io the beauty and _ spiritual 
quality of music’s informing 
architectures. Life will be seen 
to spring from form and _pat- 
tern. 

The director must make chor- 
al singing so attractive that the 
singers feel a tremendous eager- 


ness to work themselves into the 
heart and tissue of good music, 
to become the living spirit of 
that music, to be that voice. All 
this is inextricably bound up 
with men’s ideas of together- 
ness, of working and creating 
with their fellow men. It is not 
a lonesome, isolated virtuoso 
art, but a commonly undertaken 
pursuit of the beautiful and the 
noble, built no less upon good 
will than intelligence and tech- 
nic leading toward perfection. 


Mrs. Josephine Waller has 
moved trom Victoria, Texas, to 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Leslie Pearl Slaughter has 
moved trom Normangee to the 
High School position in Madi- 
sonville, Texas. 

Clayton Wilson has accepted 
a position in the Department of 
Music in Santa Barbara College, 
California. 

Frank |. Hoffman, the veter- 
an Band leader of Alice, Texas, 
has not yet accepted an offer to 
move and remains in the rapid- 
ly-growing city of Alice. 

Mrs. J. Lynn Hunter, Austin, 
a new subscriber, writes that the 
September issue of the Maga- 
zine has exceeded her fondest ex- 
pectation, 








Start the Season with .. . 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


O’er Bethlehem’s Plains 


Danish 


Carol 


Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord (Psalm S36) 


A Nation’s Prayer (S.S.A.) 
Hear My Prayer, O Lord (S.A.) 


By the Waters of Babylon (S.A.) 


I Will Sing New Songs of Gladness (S.A.) 


How Sweet I Roam’d (S.S.A.) 
Tears, Idle Tears (S.S.A.) 
The Road’s End (S.S.A.) 


Sample copies 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL 


Basic Technical Studies for the Horn 


sent 


French 


uUpol 


Quintet in F for flute, oboe, Bb clarinet, F 


Three Part fugue in C minor for 


flute 


(S.A.T.B.) 


Alex Matthews .16 


(S.A.T.B.) 


Wm. Presser. 16 
Solon Alberti .15 
Dvorak-Baird .15 
Dvorak-Baird .16 
Dvorak-Baird .15 


Vendelssohn-Drum .16 
Mendelssohn-Drum .16 


Richard Purvis .18 


request 


MUSIC 


Harold Meek 1.50 


horn, and bassoon 


Mozart-Cailliet 2.00 


Bb clarinet, and bassoon 


Bach-Tarlow 1.00 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 


Philacdk Iphia 53, Pa. 
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Bedell, S. A. T. B. 


6219 FAIR CHRISTMAS MORN—Day, S. § 
507 HOLY CHILD—Brahms-Bronson, §S. 


LULLAY MY LIKING 


: 5960 
504 
6222 WHAT MEANS THIS 


6193 ANGEL CHOIRS ON HIGH DO SING 
6161 CAROL OF THE NUN 

Mystery Plays) (S. Solo) 
6216 COME LET US UNITE IN A JOYOUS NOEL 


THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


Gun Suloodaction t A CAPPELLA SINGING 


THE A CAPPELLA 


This book, by Lewis Henry 
been carefully planned to furnish a useful 
repertoire for introducing a cappella sing 
ing to small choirs and to preserve through 
out the contents every ideal of discriminat 


ing taste. 


Price, 60 cents 


FIFTY CHRISTMAS CAROLS OF 


PRIMER 


Horton, has 
sembled 


need for 


experience 


Selected, harmonized and edited by Eduardo Marzo. In 


\LI 


this 


These numbers, 
here 
200d 


chorus with a 


By 


4 CAPPELI 


twent 


al 


attempt 


FRONTIERS 


one im all, are a 


Lo supply the 


material for high school 


Lewis 


volume 


limited background of choral] 


Henry Horton 


Price, 75 cents 


NATIONS 


found a group 


of carols which shall be a genuinely international expression of the Christmas spirit 


Most of the numbers are in simple and appropriate 


tour 


part 


may be used by trained choirs and choruses which aim at 


duction. 


Selected CHRISTMAS CHORUSES 


Bedell, S. A. or T 
S (From the Chester 
Sellew 


S. A. 
S. A. 


—Sellew, S. S. A. 
Scott, S. S. A. 
GLORY ROUND OUR FEET 


(S.A.T.B.) (A Cappela)—Mead kdl ; 


Price, 60 Cents 


WRITE 


FOR 


CATALOG 


harmony 


a higher 


OUR 





so that they 


artistic pro 


COMPLETE 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


Contemporary music reviewed by Frederick L. Thiebaud, 
Associate Professor of Piano, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas 


PIANO - EDUCATION 
ADULT PIANO COURSE, 
John W. Schaum, (Belwin); 


This book provides an interest- 
ing approach to many problems 
confronting the adult beginner. 
Ihe material is both interesting 
and logical. 
DUSTING 
Pearl 
tunelul 


THE PIANO, 
sovce Brown, (Mills); A 
little number in the 
third grade providing an excel- 
lent study of grace notes and 
vlissandos. 

PONE 


Florence 


TUNE ‘TECHNIC, 
sinkley, (Mills); <A 
very valuable book for the young 
beginner; this book endeavors 
to establish from the start a free, 
balanced technic by developing 
a feeling for the floating arm. 
Finger technic is stressed later 
when the student has the feel of 
the poised arm. 

CUT THE PIGEON WING, 
Cora Mae Raezer, (Mills); This 
lively little tune for little 
tots with the melody in the bass. 
Ihe right hand supplies the 
ihythm. 

CHANSON MILITAIRE, A. 
Gretchhaninoft, (J. Fischer); 
Here is a rollicking third grade 
march of especial interest to 
boys. It contains all the rhyth- 
mic clement with plenty of zip. 

PIANO - SOLOS 

SONATA OP. 14, No. 1, 
SONATA OP. 13, (Pathetique), 
Beethoven, (Mills); Edited by 
Dr. Silvio Scionti, one of the 
leading exponents of the muhic 
of Beethoven. These editions 
are a great improvement ove 
the Von Bulow edition so wide- 
ly used. The pedaling and 
phrasing are meticulously mark- 
ed, while the annotations are of 
vreat interest to the serious stu- 
dent of Beethoven. 

SUNDAY IN BROOKLYN, 
Elie Siegmeister, (Marks); This 
composition Was written as a de- 
piction of familiar scenes in the 
lite of the composer’s home 
town. Siegmeister’s music is well 
known, especially his many or- 
chestral and piano works. 

PIECE IN SEVEN MOVE- 
MENTS, Arthur _ Schnabel, 
(Marks); This composition from 
the pen of the great Beethoven 
interpreter makes great demand 
on the technic and artistry of 
the performer. 


Is a 
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DANCE DIVER TISSEMENT, 

Joseph Wagner, (Marks); This 
suite consists of five numbers 
preceded by a prologue. 

CONCERTO IN A MAJOR, 
Handel-Beecham, (Mills); This 
concerto received its world pre- 
miere under the baton of Si 
Thomas with Lady Beecham as 
soloist in New York’s town hall 
in 1944. Since then it was play- 
ed many times in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Eu- 
rope. 

ORGAN 

PRELUDIO E FUGA, M. En- 
rico Bossi, (Marks); Preludio e 
Fuga is one of the late composi- 
tions of the eminent Italian 
composer and organist. The 
Preludio is of moderate diffi- 
culty, but the Fugo makes great- 
er demands on the performer, 
technically. 

THE FIRST NOEL, Louis L. 
Balogh, (J. Fischer); This fa- 
miliar tune has been woven into 
a grand fantasy well within the 
reach of the average organist. 

SHEPHERDS SONG, Wil- 
liam S. Nagle, (Elkan-Vogel); A 
simple French tune transcribed 
by William Nagle. This piece 
would make an excellent offer- 
tory number. 


FANTASY, Leon Boellman, 
(Marks); A very interesting 
work which is. not too tough 


technically, but requires a good 
organ style. 

FIRST ELEMENTS OF OR- 
GAN ‘TECHNIC, 
Jennings, (Witmark); This book 
serves well as an introduction to 
organ playing. It is concise and 
gives the student plenty of pedal 
practice, including — intervals, 
scales, and triads. 

VOCAL SOLOS - SECULAR 

SHE WALKS IN THE 
BEAUTY OF THE NIGHT, 
David Ouchterlong, (G. Schir- 
mer); A charming light number 
composed in sixteenth century 
style. 

LISTEN TO LIFE, Gustav 
Dlemm, (C. Fischer); This live- 
ly song will make an excellent 
encore number. 

ALL I WANT FOR 
CHRISTMAS (IS MY FRONT 
TEETH), Don Gardner, (Wit- 
mark); If you are looking for a 
humorous song for the Yuletide 
season, this is it with plenty of 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 


Arthur B.~ 


sparkle and humor 


catchy tune. 

WIND AND GIRL, Vera Ea- 
kin, (G. Schirmer, Inc.); This is 
a fine song of concert propor 
tions for a high voice. It also re- 
quires a fine accompanist, for 
it is equally pianistic. This is 
one of the finest songs this writ- 
er has seen in a long time among 
the new publications. 


plus a 


A LITTLE LOVE SONG, 
Alice Kennard, (G_ Schirmer, 
Inc.); This is a delightfully 


pleasing song of the lighter, or 
ballad type. It is in two keys 
with my preference being for 
the high key. 

O LIVELY WORLD, Ernest 
Charles, (G. Schirmer, — Inc.); 
This is a good song’ which 
should prove as popular as this 
composer’s well-known Clouds. 


VOCAL SOLOS - SACRED 


THREE SONGS; (1) HOW 
LONG WILT THOU FOR- 
GET ME, (2) AND A VERY 
GREAT MULTITUDE, (3) | 


WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES, 
Sven Lekberg, Witmark); the 
composer has infused the mod- 
ern idiom into all three of 
these charming numbers which 
will make a welcome addition 
lo any singer's repertoire. 

Think of ‘These ‘Things, 
Robert Mac Gimsey, (C. Fisch- 
er); This song is in medium 
range, very melodic and _ singa- 
ble. 


TWO SONGS: (1) AT THE 
SEPULCHRE; (2) AH HOLY 
JESU, Robert L. Bedell, (H. 


W. Gray); These songs, written 
in medium voice, are very ap- 
propriate for Lent. 

AS ON THE LIGH I, Arthur 


Carr, (G. Schirmer, Inc.,; this 
is a smooth flowing melody 
which will be very effective 


when sung by a good-qualitied 
voice possessing the faculty of 
singing contrasts. The words 
make the song a Christmas Car- 
ol. 

SAVE ME, O GOD, Ernest 
Charles, (G. Schirmer, _ Inc.); 
this is a very interesting song 
written in d minor. The range 
requires that the song be done 
by a well-trained singer. It is 
not difficult, and is appealing 
in its lyricism. 

LIFE ETERNAL, Albert Hay 
Malotte, (G. Schirmer, Inc.); 
this should prove to be as good 
as Malotte’s ‘famous LORD'S 


MUSICIAN 


PRAYER. It is a dynamic ng 
with plenty of contrast. 


CHORUS SECULAI] 

MEMORY LANE, (1 iree 
Part Women’s Voices), | irry 
Spier and Con Conrad, ar ing 
ed by Douglas Mac! can. 


(Harms); This number wi! al 
ways remain a favorite wit!) e 
eryone. 

THERE WILL I DON wy 
CLOAK (S.S.A.) Karol Rat aus 
(Witmark); This Polish | olk 
Song depicting a soldier's iar 
well to his sweetheart possesses 
a charm peculiar only to th 
Slavs. The Polish text is in 
cluded with the English. 

A LITTLE BIT OF HEA\ 
EN, (Shure They Call It Ir 
land), (Iwo Part S. A. or 1.B.), 
Ernest R. Ball, (Witmark); his 
old popular tune of the carly 
1900's arranged by Douglas Mac 
Lean would be excellent for 
high school use, especialy on 
St. Patrick’s Day. 


CHORUS - SACRED 


MOTHER’S DAY HYMN, 
(S.A.B.T.), Edward — Shipper 
Barnes, (J. Fischer); it is rar 
indeed to find a good Mother's 
Day anthem, but here 
that will fill the bill, so to 
speak. It is dignified in senti 
ment and quite easy to sing. 

IN DAVID’S TOWN, (S.A. 
B.T.), Robert Elmore and Rob 
ert B. Reed, (J. Fischer); [his 
old. traditional French Christ 
mas Carol has all the charm ol 
the original with the addition 
of more modern harmony. 

I GREET THEE, MY RI 
DEEMER, Clarence, Dickinson, 
(H. W. Gray); Dr. Clare 
Dickinson, eminent = authori 
on church music, has arranged 
this sixteenth century French 
melody into a beautiful anthem 
for mixed voices. 

IT CAME UPON THE MI!) 
NIGHT CLEAR, (For Junio 
and mixed Choir), Dorothy Rad 
dle Emery, (J. Fischer); [lus 
fine number with the flute solo 
is not too difficult for the ave 
age choir. The Junior chor 
part is quite melodic and w 
in easy range for children. 

TODAY IS CHRIST BOR 
(S.S.A.A. or T.T.B.B.), Wm. 
Pollak, (J. Fischer); This nu 
ber written in the Dorian movie 
will need a large choir to achi 
the best effect. This selectir 
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-- REVIEW OF BAND MUSIC - - 


Revi ved by Dr. D. Q. Wiley, 
Bands 


lexas Tech College 


Director of 


Lubbock, Texas 


Cai! Fischer has recently re 
ase’ the following for Band: 
PA YQUINADE by Louis Mo- 
vau Gottschalk; Arr. by Erik 
teidven, (Full Band = $4.00; 
symp onic Band $7.00). A de- 
ightiul number by a composer 
who, unforunately, is known 
best by an insignificant numbe 
alled THE LOST CHORD. It 
is not difficult, is well scored, 
md should prove a good addi- 
tion to any band library. 

PEER GYNT SUITE by Ed- 
vard Grieg; Arr. by Lake-Kent, 
Full Band $4.50; Symphonic 


Review of New— 
(Continued from Page 25) 
mav also be obtained for S.A. 
BORD, WITH GLOWING 
HEART, (S.A.B.T. with Tenor 
or Soprano Solo), Wm. Neidlin- 
ver, (H. W. Gray); it is a simple 
hymn-anthem which would be 

excellent for general use. 


THE MESSIAH, G. F. Han- 


Band $7.50). This is the tamiliar 
Peer Gynt Suite that has been 
heard around the world these 
many years. It has been modern- 
ized for the symphonic band, 
and should prove a welcome ad 
dition to the libraries of the 
more advanced bands. 

HORA STACCATO by Dini- 
cu-Heifetz; Arr. by David Ben 
nett (Full Band $4.50; Symp- 
phonic Band $7.50). We didn’t 
expect to see this number, made 
famous by the great violinist, 
Heifetz, come out in a playable 
band arrangement, but here it 
is. Your clarinet players will 
have a good workout, along 
with your flutes and other high- 
er woodwinds. This is not too 
difficult for a good Class AA 
(old class band). 


del, edited by J. M. Copper- 
smith, (Carl Fischer, Inc.); one 
of the truest editions of Han- 
del’s great Oratorio. Critical 
Conductors will be delighted 
with this publication. 
ORCHESTRA 
SONATA FOR CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA, Opus 18, Rich- 
ard Arnell, (Music Press, Inc.); 


one each of Woodwinds, two 


WALTZ trom Serenade for 
Stringed Orchestra, Opus 48 by 
I'schaikowsky; Arr. by G. Pavel 
(Full Band $4.50; Symphoni 
Bands $7.50). Here is, indeed, 
a welcome addition to the band 
repertory. his number has 
been on the radio by the bette 
orchestras very extensively the 
past few months. Now we have 
it in a line band arrangement. 
We hear it called SERENADE 
FOR STRINGS on the radio. 
By all means get this for your 
band, you boys and girls with 
the better bands. You will like 
it. 

BOOSEY-HAWKES HAS RE 
CENTLY REVISED THE FOL 
LOWING FOR BAND: 
NOW THANK WE ALL 
OUR GOD by Johann Cruger; 


horns, and strings; the score ts 
$3.00, parts 35 cents. 


SUITTE, from ABDALAZAR, 
Purcell; Arr. by Edvard Fand 
ler, (Music Press, Inc.); this 


work is for string orchestra and 


keyboard; score and parts are 
$3.00; this is one of the finest 
examples of Music by Purcell 


available in practicable editions. 


It has been recorded on Vox 


Arr. by Lucien Cailliet. (Full 
Band $3.00; Symphonic Band 
$4.00). This is a classic for Cho 
rus and Band, or can be used 


by either chorus or band. Beau 
tilully scored by Lucien Cailliet, 
this will make 
tion to the 


addi 
library of the medi 
um advanced bands, and will be 
the fine band. 

from Variations 
on an Original Theme by Ed 
ward Elgae; Arr. by Lucien Cail 
liet (Full Band $3.00; Symphon 


a we le Corie 


“ “u 
vorgeous lor 


NIMROD 


i Band $4.00). A really fine 
number by England's greate 
composer. This is well scored, 


easy, and should go well with 
any band that plays in tune. 

Note: We only num 
bers that we have played with 
our own band. 


review 


Records by Edvard Fandl fr Vox 
Album, number 199. 
CONCERTO OPUS 3, NUM 


BER 9, Antonio Vivaldi: Arr. 
by Svdney Buck, (Music Press, 
Inc.); solo Violin and Strings; 
score and parts $3.00. This is a 
striking and etlective work 
used, later, by Bach tor key 
board. It ts recorded, Antholo 


via Sonora, Numbers 37-38. 


NO SCHOOL BAND WILL WANT TO MISS... 














LEEDS 


EIGHT TO THE BAR 
BOOGIE WOOGIE 


BAND BOOK 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Contains peppy arrangements of 15 great boogie woogie hits, including- 


WOODCHOPPER’S BALL - COW COW BOOGIE 
DOWN THE ROAD APIECE * BEATME DADDY, EIGHT TO THE BAR 
BOOGIE WOOGIE BUGLE BOY ° MISTER FIVE BY FIVE 


CONDUCTOR 60c 


OME MRoLae <ellleciilelilclmialtrii« 


PARTS 35¢ 
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By 
DON W. MORTON, Head 
Division of Fine Arts 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 


I believe that our’ Profession 
needs an official periodical for the 
expression of the membership, in- 
dividually and collectively. We otf 
the several associations have desig- 
nated the Southwestern Musician 
as this medium. We _ therefore 
should support the magazine finan- 
cially in every way possible. I have 
assumed the responsibility of 
larging the Professiona] Directory 
because (1) the listing is a highly 
valuable service at a small annual 
tee of $5.00, and (2) a large num 
ver of said listings will materially 


en 


aid in the administration of the 
fiscal program of the magazine. 
Kivery certilied music teacher 


snouid apply tor lisung. 


ABILENE 


KHUBANK, Lillian, toimer Contral- 
to, Metropolitan Opera Coipany, 
teacher of Singing, wvirector riist 


Vresbyterian Churcn Choir. 
BURFORD, Leonard, M. A., Direc- 
tor, Department oL Music, Advi- 


lene Christian College. 


BYNUM, Raymond ‘“. wirector Ds 
partment of Balid music, MCMuUs 
ry College, Abilene, 1exas 


HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, diu 
dio, 300 Grape dc., Abilene. 


WILLIAMS, Thos. _ S., 
Dean, Department of 
McMurry College. 


Mus. D., 
Music, 


AMARILLO 


ARNOLD, Beckie Reeder 
and faculty member of 
Arts Conservatory, 


Pianist 
Musical 
Phone 6559. 


BARRON, Robert Louis—-Conduc- 
tor-Violinist—Conductor Amarii- 
lo Philharmonic Orchestra. Man- 


agement; Mrs. IJ. D. Cole, 2606 
Ong, Amarillo. 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist ac- 
companist and faculty member 


GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 


D.; President, and Teachers of 
Piano, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory. 


JACKSON, Folsom D.—Dean of 
Fine Arts and teacher of voice, 
Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 


JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and 
faculty member of the Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Phone 6275. 


PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 
Singing, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory; 1710 Tyler, Amarillo, Tex 

ARLINGTON 

IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
conductor, composer. Professor, 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division 
and Director of Bands of North 
Texas Agricultural College. 
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AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National] 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; 
American College of Musicians; 
and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorships of 
the National Piano Playing Au- 
ditions. Address: Box i113, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon--'Teach- 
er of Piano and Piano Pedagogy, 


Texas School ot Fine Arts, zvuv 
West 19th, Austin 21, TeXas. 
TEXAS SCHOOL OF FINE Ak '15, 
{nc.—Accredited by the btate 
Department ot Kducation, 2Uvu 
West 19th, Austin 21, ‘lexas. 
BEAUMONT 


METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choir- 
master, St. Mark's t:piscopal 
Church, Beaumont, ‘i'‘exas. 

MILAM, Lena, U.S., M.M., Mus. b., 
Supervisor Music muUcalion, 
Beaumont City Schools. 


BISHOP 


FOS ER, Estiil—wvirector of Mus- 
ic. Bishop hugh Scnvuol. 
BROW NWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, wsirs. E. C. 


‘eacher of Piano, ‘1heory, Urgan; 
Progressive Series of riano; ur- 
ganist, First Methodist Church, 
907 Center. 

DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. ‘three 
years in Europe; two summers 
with Westminister Choir School; 
Past Faculty Member, Chicago, 
Musical College. Studio 1512 Vin- 
cent Ave. Choirister, First Meth- 
odist Church. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel Teacher of 
Voice Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, 
B.M., M.M., Assistant Professor 
of Voice, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

GREEN, Clyde, Instructor of 
ano, Howard Payne 
Brownwood, Texas. 

HARLAN, H. Graay—Chairman, 
Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

KING, Conway’ E.--Teacher of 
Military Band Instruments; Di- 
rector of Instrumental Music, 
Brownwood Public Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther L. 
Assistant, Department of 
Howard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs. Mabel 
M.—Piano-Accompanist, 
ment of Music, Howard 
College. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of 
Violin, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne College. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teach- 
er of Piano, Department of Mus- 
ic, Howard Payne College. 


CANYON 


CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., 
Mus. D.—Professor and Chair- 
man of Department of Music, Di- 
rector, Madrigal Singers, West 
Texas State Teachers College. 


Pi- 
College, 


Student 
Music, 


King, B. 
Depart- 
Payne 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 


COMMERCE 
JOHNSON, Roy J., Director, De- 
partment of Music, East Texas 


State College. 
DALLAS 

BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Stu- 
dios, 5119 Junius Street, Vallas, 
Texas. 

Bi DFORD, Winiired, B. 
Studio, Whittle 
meredith St. 

BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor 
Soloist, First Methodist Church, 
1emple Emanuel; Conducior, 
Walias Male Chorus, Inc.; Gover- 
nor, 1exas Male Cnorus Associa- 
tion; Texas Governor, Associated 
Male Choruses of America, Inc. 
1815 Coombs St. 

DAISY POLK SCHOOL FOR SING- 
ERS—2917 Reagan Street; Phone 
L-2507, Dallas, Texas. 

DOUGHERTY, Bruce 
rus, Hockaday 
Dallas, Texas. 

DOWNING, W. B. 
Walsh Studios, 
Co., 1108 Elm. 

FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A.A.G.O. 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, ‘l‘heory. 


Mus.— 
Music Co. $4138 


Voice-Cho- 
Junior College, 


Voice. Downing- 
Whittle Music 


Organist - Choirmaster, Christ 
Episcopal Church, 2723 Faur- 
mount, Dallas 4, ‘lexas. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Pianu, 


Theory. 4218 Throckmorton, Dai- 
ias 4, Texas. 
GOLDEN, Mrs. J. 
of Voice, 


Roscoe— Teacher 
Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 5, Texas. 
HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher 
of Piano-Theory. Private and 
Class Instruction. Studio 5319 
Richard, Dalias 6, Texas. 
HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Harp, Violincello, 
Violin, Theory. Dallas 6, Texas. 
HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano. Win- 
ter Studio, Brook Mays Building, 


Dallas. Summer Music Colony, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pi- 
anist, Conductor, Choir Master, 
Teacher Piano, Organ, Theory. 
4337 Avondale, Dallas. 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B. M.—Or- 
gan, Piano, Piano Ensemble, 
Theory, Harmony. Studios, 5622 
Swiss Ave., Dallas 14, Texas. 

NEUMEYER, Carl, M. A., Assist. 
Dean, The School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 


PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—- 
Piano. 3508 Potomac Ave., Dal- 


las. Phone L-7; 249 Normal class- 
es; Revised Dunning System in- 
cluding advanced grades; Car- 
rick Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy—Teacher of Singing 
and Conductor, also Teacher Ty- 
ler School of Music; 2917 Rea- 
gan. 

POTEET, Dora—Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 
SMITH, Mrs. Albert E.—Teacher of 
Voice, 5637 Richmond, Dallas 6, 

Texas. 

SUSONG, Bessie—Piano Studio, 

4349 Southern. Phone J8-5602. 
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VILLAGE MUSIC REVIEW CLUB, 
Sponsor of Edward and Jenn .ELLAI 
Deis, Duo-Pianists (Sept.-Ma-) .*? C) 
Scott Hall. Arts, | 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of} Wesle: 
Piano, Theory , Composition, PAGUY- 
Southern Methodist Universit) Singer 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul-—Dean of} as Ch 
School of Music, Southern Meth-} “**:dic 
odist University.  irect 

WALSH, Annette—Piano. Downi: Chure 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Mus.¢ OSH | 
Co. 1108 Elm. ¥ xpre 

WHITTLES — The _ Southwes:'s} Road. 
Most Complete Music House, 110s], <RSH 
Elm Street. Wm. H. Beasley, MA % T 
Pres. ae 

Colles 
DECATUR 3525 | 

WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist,|/MARTL 
Chairman, Department of Music,] ist-Te 
Decatur Baptist College. as Cl 

DENTON McCOR! 

HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D., Dean} Schoc 
School of Music, North Texas turer, 
State College. Wort] 

JONES, William E. Professor of] McNEE 
Music, Texas State College for] Voice 
Women. Teacl 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate} cred 
Cincinnati College of Music. Ar- list 1] 
thur Schnabel, Berlin. Matthay}| yoorr 
Expression. 1408 Blue Bonnei] og Pj 
Road. Colle 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- MORRI 
partment of Music, Texas State lin, 1 
College for Women, Denton, . aa 
rr Z-bod 
lexas.’ 

OWSLEY, Stella, B. S., M. A., Mus.J SEELE 
D. Dramatic Lyric Soprano,| [ee 
Teacher of Singing, Author of rele} 
“Helpful Hints to Singers” andi QRUM, 
“The Child Voice.” Texas State} ano ;: 
College for Women. moul 

PETTITT, Harian. Conservatoire PRO 
de Paris, Curtis Institute of Mus-] yar) 
ic, Matthay Pianoforte, School.) opyp 
Associate Professor of Music, Whit 
T.S.C.W. Violi 

ELDORADO cital 

TURNER, Mollie, Director, Eldora-| ®8°" 
do School of Music, Eldorado,} Wr 
Texas. REY N¢ 

EL PASO ie 

ALEXANDER, Birdie—Teacher 0! Rey! 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grand Sout 
view Avenue, El Paso, Texas. cal | 

LAMA, Mrs. Tonny—-Teacher of |SLAW 
Piano and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; sista 
Ph. Main 6075. The« 

MORGAN, Mary G., Piano Studios Fort 
1323 Montana St. TRXA 

HEMMLE, Gene, Director Depart Schc 
ment of Music, Texas College o Fiel 
Mines and Metallurgy. gan, 

, of 
FORT WORTH teac 

ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate New Pres 
England Conservatory of Music. THOR 
Director, Fort Worth Boys Choir Tex: 
Soloist, Teacher of Voice, Song Viol 
Leader, and Composer. Phones tet: 
3-9290, 3604 Clary St. Con 

BRIGHAM, John—tTenor. Affiliat- MILLI 
ed with Texas Christian Univer- , . 
. : ; ea 
sity, Director of Harmony Club Con 
Chorus, Philomel Club Chorus, Tex 
Centra] M. E. Choir, 1500 Cooper Ss. I 
St. Telephone 2-2452. ; 

Octob 
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FORT WORTH 


BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M. 


M.—Chairman, Division of Fine 
Arts, Professor of Organ; Texas 
Wesleyan College. Fort Worth 5. 
FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone. 
Singer, Teacher, Conductor, Tex- 
as Christian University. Private 
College Avenue. 
sirector, University Christian 
Church Choir. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and 
Dxpression. 1408 Blue Bonnet 
hoad. 


MARSH, William J., Chora] Direc- 
tor T.C.U. and Lady of Victory 
College Organist and Composer, 
3525 Modlin St. 


MARTIN, Marian Douglas—Pian- 
ist-Teacher—Affiliated with Tex- 
as Christian University. 

McCORKLE, T. Smith, Ph. D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lec- 
turer, Violinist, Conductor, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

McNEELY, Mr. Edwin—Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sa- 
cred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., B. M. Teacher 
of Piano and Organ. Studio 615 
College Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Vio- 
lin, 1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 
2-6571. 


NEELEY, Mrs. Roger C. 
Teacher, 2229 Mistletoe 
Telephone 4-9842. 


ORUM, Dot Echols—Teacher of Pi 
ano and Organ, Studio 2262 Fair- 
mount. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, 
Violincello, Chamber Music Re 
citals. Mrs. George Conner, Man- 
ager, 421 Conner Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


REYNOLDS, Dr. 1. E.-Field-work 
in Church Music, Lectures on 
Music and the Scriptures. Mrs. 
Reynolds, teacher of class piano; 
Southwestern Baptist Theologi 
cal Seminary. 


SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., As 
sistant Professor, Piano and 
Theory, Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
School of Fine Arts—Major 
Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or- 
gan, and School Music. A faculty 
of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, 
President. 


THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist, 
Texas Wesleyan College, First 
Violinist Pro Arte String Quar- 
tet; Ensemble-Playing. Theory, 





soprano 


Bivd., 


Conducting. 
TILLETT, Jeanette Pianist, 
Teacher, Director, Fort Worth 


Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University. 426 





S. Henderson. 


October, 1947 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, and 
Fort Worth Conservatory; Music 
Editor Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Hen- 
derson. 

WRAY, J Campbell Director, 
School of Sacred Music South- 
western Baptist Seminary. 


HOUSTON 


RAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley 
President Graham Music Studios 
Atop the San Jacinto. C6166-Cap- 
itol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY ol 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Direc- 
tor-—All branches of Music—Ful- 
ly Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—Schoo] 
of Piano, 219 Marshall Ave. 

FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B. M 
(formerly of Bush Conservatory) 
Piano, Normal Training, Theory. 
1505 Hawthorne. 

SOUTHERN 

ARTS 

ident. 


( 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
Homer Springfield, Pres- 


HUNTSVILLE 
PORTER, Euell—Director of Vocal 
Music, Sam Houston “State Col- 
lege. 


KILGORE 
MARTENSEN, Thelma—Soprano 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Direc- 
tor. Chairman, Department of 
Music, Kilgore College 


KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chai1 
man Division of Fine Arts, Tex 
as College of Arts and Industries 

LUBBOCK 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D Conductor 
Texas Technological College 
Bands. “One of the Nation’s Fin 
est Bands.” 

BLITZ, Julien Paul 
partment of Music, 
nological College. 


Director, De- 
Texas Tech- 


SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone 
Teacher, Trinity University 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart—Soprano 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Hum 
phrey Avenue, San Antonio, Tex 
as. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 
DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Hgts 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course 

FOX, Oscar J.—328 E. Mulberry 
Ave. 

HERTWIG, Meta, B. M.—Teacher 
of Piano Harmony, Theory. Class 
and Individual Studio, 1730 W. 
Magnolia. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 246 
Quentin Drive. Phone 2-26. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, 
Department of Music. 
KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist 


Teacher, Voice and Piano. 201 
Alta Avenue. 


LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE Music Department—Com 
plete courses for degrees 

McCOLLISTER, Mis. Alexander 
Piano Matthay Prirciples of Pi- 
ano Playing. Also Curwen Peda- 
gogy and Progressive Series. 615 
W. Woodlawn. Phone 2-4682 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Di 
rector Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H Piano. Dur 
ning Normal Instructor, Pre 
school through Advanced Grades 
State Affiliation. 
St. Mary’s, 123 
Phone K0559. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S. 
Piano 235 Army Blvd. 


Studios: 1419 
Ogden Lane 


School of 


STEPHENVILLE 
FROH, Charles W.—Emeritus Pro 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 
FROH, Lucille W.—Teacher of Pi 
ano, Stephenville, Texas 


ENGLISH, Miss Tippora—-Assist 
ant Professor of Piano, John 
Tarleton Agricultural “College 

FOSTER, Randolph WN Head 


Band and Instrumental Depart 
ment, John Tarleton Agricultur 
al College. 

HUTCHINSON, Robert. Head De 
partment of Voice, John Tarle 
ton Agricultural College 

MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, John. Tar 
leton Agricultural College. 

THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John Tarleton Ag 
ricultural College 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE De 


partment of Musik Irene Have 
cost, Director. 


WACO 
GROVE, Roxy Harrirette, Mus. D., 
B. Mus., M. A Professor of Pi 
ano and Piano Pedagogy, 
University 


MARKHAM, Robert A Organ, Pi 
ano Theory, Baylor University 
School of Music. Organist First 
Baptist Church and Temple Ko 
del Sholem 


Baylor 


WAXAHACHIE 


LANE, Ford, B. A., M.M., Mu D 
Dean Southwestern Conserva- 
tory, Dallas, Texas. Conductor 
Arranger: Band, Chorus, Drama, 
and Orchestra. Studio: 507 N 
Monroe. Phone 1364J. 


WICHITA FALLS 

AKIN, Nita 
Falls. 

HOLT, Stella—Teacher of Piano: 

Studio 810 Bluff St., Phone 5474 


Organist, Wichita 


NELSON, Eitel Allen—Violinist- 
Composer-Teacher -— 1607 Hayes 
Street. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


COLORADO 


COFFIN, Berton saritone - Teach- 
er of Singing. Concerts and Ora- 
torio, University of 
Boulder, Colorado 


Colorado, 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, John R. Hattsteadt 
President 

DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of 
Singing. Studio: 721 North Mich 
igan Avenue 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chica 
gz0 Musical College. 64 Van Bu 
ren Street. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY—Fine 
Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Ave 
Edgar Nelson, President 


NEW JERSEY 


WIESEMANN, Carl, Mus. D.—Or- 
ganist and 
Church, 950 
ark 2, N. d. 


Choirmaster, Grace 
troad Street, New- 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AG 
RICULTURE AND MECHANI 
CAL ARTS—The Department of 


Viusic Courses leading to B.A 
degree with Music Major, or 
B.A. degree it Music Education 


For information, address Carl 
Jacobs. Professor of Music. State 
College, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 


HUGHES, KEdwit Pianist and 
teache! Two plano recitals with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. Classe 


in New York, Washington and 
Detroit 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

HATCHEK, Walter, Pianist-Coach 
Accompanist, 304 West 78th St 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist-Teacher, 
Exponent of Matthay 
Summer Course, July 6-30. 320 
W. 86th St., New York, N.Y 


WHITE, Grace—National Repre- 
sentative National Guild of Pi- 
ano Teachers, 527 W. 121st St., 
New York, N Y 


DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Byrdis Walker, B.M., M.A., Pres 
ident. Faculty of 18 Teachers, 
123 So. Broadway, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


Tobias 


OHIO 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6604 Maplewood Ave- 
nue, Sylvania, Ohio 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional 
Music Fraternity, Louise Conrath 
Hoch, National President, 2051 
Seventh Street, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CONVERSE COLLEGE School 
of Music: Edwin Gerschefski, 


Dean, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina. 
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